Adventure in education: This is the group of educators from leading colleges and universities who attended 
MBA's second annual Conference on Mortgage Banking, this year at the University of Colorado. Immediate 
objective: to demonstrate what the modern mortgage industry embraces, how it operates and its importance 
in our economy so that these educators, in turn, will be better prepared to reflect what they learn to their 
students. Some long term objectives: to make the mortgage industry more attractive for the younger genera- 
tions, to insure a supply of personnel in the years te come. (See page 42) 











No argument there— when any one fails, all give way. 


The three “legs of the stool” in most real estate transactions 
are the Agreement of Sale, the Deed—and Title Insurance. 


It takes all three to make ownership of real estate fully 


protected and permanently safe. 


You are always welcome to bring your title problems to us. 


Title Insurance makes any mortgage a safer investment 
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Title Insurance since 1876 


Main Office: 1510 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. . . . Telephone WAlnut 3-0400 
TITLE INSURANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS AND OHIO 
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Subdivision Development and Fi- 
nancing by J. Wray Murray, Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Direct Placement of Industrial Se- 
curtties by Mortgage Bankers by Wal- 
ter Mahlstedt, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America. 

Mortgage Loan Analysis of Retail 
Properties by Robert P. Russell, T. J. 
Bettes Company, Houston 

Auditing the Loan Correspondent 
by D. R. Olson, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa, Des Moines. 
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PROTECTION 


Licensed to do business in the following states: 
Arkansas ® Florida ¢ Georgia ® Indiana ® Kansas ® 


Louisiana @ Mississippi ¢ Missouri ¢ Nebraska 
Oklahoma ® Illinois (certain counties) ¢ Alabama 


TITLE INSURANCE CORPORATION 810 Chestnut MAin 1-0813 
of St. Louis, MeCune Gill, President 10 South Central PArkview 7-813! 
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The Desert States 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


In the colorful Desert States mankind stands poised 
on the brink of the future. Here strong men and 
women first wrested survival from inhospitable soil 
and rugged mountains. Their sons built flourishing 
cities, defied the desert to unearth wealth and make 
wasteland fertile. Today, amid reminders of a storied 
past, men dynamically use modern techniques in irri- 
gation, mining, agriculture, construction. And in iso- 
lated areas daring scientific minds probe the un- 
known, seeking the face of the future. 








The venturesome spirit of hardy pioneers lives on in 
the Desert States. At the core is the close-knit rela- 
tionship between families, homes and financial insti- 
tutions. Here, as in all America, both instalment 
credit institutions and their customers benefit from 
Old Republic’s complete line of credit life, accident 
and sickness insurance. A phone call, wire or letter 
will bring the man from Old Republic with details. 
Address Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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TITLE INSURANCE SERVICE CAN BE FRIENDLY, TOO! 


Through the years, cordiality has been a hallmark of the service pro- 
vided by Louisville Title. Many of the country’s foremost mortgage 
bankers have found that friendliness goes hand-in-hand with speed, 
accuracy, and an appreciation for individual needs when they give 





us a job to do. 


Let us work out for you a customized title insurance service that 
fits your needs exactly. We are an organization old in experience — 
young in action—capable in performance . . . recognized as one of 
the nation’s leading title insurance companies. We'd like to send 


you complete information about our service. 





,0 OF Pan 
<_ “o, 
6 + LOUISVILLE TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
> TISIENIE) ¢ HOME OFFICE © 223 S. FIFTH STREET © LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
% Qin = 
to = ° 
” Rea, &s* 
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Experience of America’s 5 largest builder proves... 


Concrete Wrasonry Atomes 


are a wise investment 
for your mortgage funds 


The F & S Construction Co. was America’s 
fifth largest home builder in 1955. Having 
built and sold more than 5,000 concrete 
masonry houses, President Sam Hoffman 
knows what home owners want. He says: 


“Wide consumer acceptance of concrete 
masonry construction has been a basic ingre- 
dient in our success. This acceptance has 
grown out of a combination of many advan- 
Photos on this page show several styles of concrete masonry houses tages of concrete masonry houses enjoyed by 
in the Hoffman Homes project at Kearns, Utah, near Salt Lake City. owners. These include variety of design, fine 

appearance, comfort and unequalled resistance 
to weather, decay, termites and fire. 





“Building with concrete block enables us to 
offer substantial homes of good design and 
great durability. And we are able to offer cus- 
tomers a wide range of architectural and color 
variations. Another point: concrete block con- 
struction minimizes maintenance problems.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland 
cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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15 ACRES IN PASADENA 
FOR *250°/ 















Im 1873, California residents were 
offered stock in a new land corporation 
called the ‘San Gabriel Orange Grove 
Association.” For each share of stock at 
$250, the buyer received 15 acres on 
what is now famous Orange Grove 
Avenue in Pasadena! a 
= 


Whatever it cost, 


California land is precious...be sure it’s safe, too! 


- An investment in California property grows in value every year. This 
investment deserves the best possible protection. 

We have helped make California land safe since 1893. Throughout 
these 63 years of conservative management, our current assets have 
accumulated to more than $44,000,000. 

Here at Title Insurance, title service is fast, low-cost and dependable. 
Our Home Office has America’s largest staff of title specialists, plus 
the only complete land records of Los Angeles County... in 14 other 
California counties we have title plants and experienced title men. 
Here at Title Insurance is the best safeguard for buyers and lenders. 





America’s Largest Southern California’s Oldest 
Title Company Trust Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 


California offices of Title Insurance and Trust Company in Bakersfield, Fresno, Independence, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Visalia. Associated Company office in San Diego (Union Title Insurance and 
Trust Co.). Subsidiary pany offices in El Centro and San Bernardino (Pioneer Title Insurance and Trust Company) ; 
in Oakland and Hayward (Alameda County-East Bay Title Insurance Company); in Riverside (Riverside Title Com- 
pany); in the State of Nevada (Pioneer Title Insurance and Trust Company); in Portland, Oregon (*Title and Trust 
Company) ; in Seattle (*Washington Title Insurance Company). *List of counties available on request. 
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"Appraisals reflect Value”... 


Appraisers, Builders, Home Buyers, and Lenders all recognize 
* 


Superior Value! 


satisfaction—year after year after year. 
Hotpoint kitchens and laundries can be in- 
cluded in FHA and VA mortgages—so they cost 
home buyers only a few dollars a month—far less 
than they'd pay in retail monthly payments. 
For all of these reasons, the inclusion of Hot- 
point appliances in a home works to everyone's 
advantage—home buyer, builder, and lender. 


Everyone knows that Hotpoint’s great reputa- 
tion is built on honest adherence to the highest 
standards of engineering, performance, manu- 
facturing, and service. 

That’s why financing agencies give maximum 
evaluation and higher mortgages when homes 
include Hotpoint appliances. They know that 
Hotpoint appliances perform with maximum 


For honest value and performance, you 
can’t beat Hotpoint appliances! 


Hotpoint service standards are as high as 
Hotpoint manufacturing standards 

Hotpoint service technicians never stop fe Fe) 
, ng to school. They are constantly being trained 
and Evaluation of 

in the best servicing and engineering proce 

dures, and they are supplied with service 
ololah Maialel Mee la Mee l-laltilal-Meolal>Malolislelialetaale le io 


The Top Performance 


Hotpoint Appliances 


are maintained by 
Their goal is to assure the peak performance 


HOTPOINT AUTHORIZED and evaluation of Hotpoint appliances through 


the years 


SERVICE TECHNICIANS Hotpoint , quality manufacturing icolalelolaek. 


faal 


and expert service form an unbeatable > 


olialeiinelal 
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* protection for mortgages 


is best obtained with title 
insurance by American Title . . . 


Licensed to write title insurance in— 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS COLORADO FLORIDA GEORGIA INDIANA KANSAS LOUISIANA 
MICHIGAN MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI MISSOURI MONTANA NEW MEXICO NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA OHIO OKLAHOMA SOUTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE TEXAS WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN WYOMING e PUERTO RICO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Efficient Sewice based on ZO years’ experience 
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The attractive designs and practical floor 
plans that distinguish National homes are 
created by Charles M. Goodman, AIA, the 
country’s foremost residential architect. 
With dozens of basic plans and hundreds 
of design variations, available for buyers 


in all price ranges, our builder-dealers 


ARE SOUND LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS 


offer homes to meet every individual taste 
and need. Soundness of design is only one 
of the many reasons why more than 600 
banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and other lending institu- 
tions—among them the largest in the coun- 
try—invest in National home mortgages. 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA HORSEHEADS, N.Y. TYLER, TEXAS 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY IS PRODUCED BY... 


COPYRIGHT 1956, N.HC 
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SERVICING ALL 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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a ocated in Santa Rosa, California ; 
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THE LAST LINK 





... Lasting Value ... Less risk 


A new P&H prefabricated home from Harnischfeger, 
a pioneer of the industry ...and a new source of 
really sound, profitable investments for the lender. 


The new P&H Clermont and Clover Homes mean 
better living for the owner, better business for the 
builder and better investment for jou. Here’s why... 


Livability — the new L-shaped Clermont and Clover 
Homes provide more than 1,000 sq. ft. of usable living 
space, plenty of storage, 3 big bedrooms, 1% or 2 
baths. They’re the most livable homes of their size. 
And they’re available with or without attached garage; 
in basement, slab or crawl space plans. 


Lasting Value—Harnischfeger’s precision manu- 
facturing, quality materials, efficient Dealer-Builder 
erection methods mean a home that is better-built, 
longer-lasting. And the P&H ‘‘styled-for-modern- 
living’’ design insures years of lasting resale value. 


HARNISCHFEGER HOMES, Inc. 


For 21 years, better value for the owner, better business for the builder, better investments for the lender. 


Less Risk— When financing P&H Homes, you have a 
sound, profitable investment. You know, practically 
to the penny, all the costs before the builder starts. 
Processing is faster, more standardized; overhead is 
lower. Loan commitments are shurter; P&H Homes 
are up in less than 8 hours, completed within 30 days 
of financing approval. Finally, you deal with a rep- 
utable pioneer of the industry — Harnischfeger, with 
21 years of experience. 


SEE THE NEW P2.H HOMES 
GET DETAILS 


Visit Port Washington, Wis. to see the model homes 
soon. Get details on the advantages of financing P&H 
Homes. Phone, wire or write for an appointment or 
information now. 


PaH HOMES, DEPT. MB-569, PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Phone 611, Port Washington, Wis. 


OUVUALITYV 


P.H 


HOMES 
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Greatest Need of Economy Now Is 
For More Savings by Our People 


It’s no mere academic question—savings of the American people are not keeping pace 


with the needs of our fast-growing economy. 


Without more savings to finance our ex- 


pansion, the alternative can only be inflationary financing which, in turn, means further 
depreciation of the dollar. In just one decade our capital and investment needs have 
more than doubled, yet the people are not—as they have done in past periods—providing 
the funds for them. Further expansion will be retarded unless we have more savings. 


N INSIGHT into the composition 
A and certain salient characteristics 
of the American mass market is pro- 
vided by government figures showing 
the trend of incomes over 
years and their breakdown in 


consumer 
recent 
the population. 

Che expanded purchasing power of 
tens of millions of consumers in the 
mass market is the primary driving 
force in the American economy. Their 
savings play an equally vital role in 
economic progress in providing the in- 
vestment funds needed to expand pro- 
duction and jobs. 

Che proper functioning of a high- 
investment economy like ours requires 
a balance between spending and sav- 
ing to avoid the pitfalls of inflation 
and deflation. Right now the primary 
need is more saving to meet the record 
and 


capital demands from private 


public sources. Without more saving, 


‘LAND TITLE’ 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 















ALLIANCE - CHARDON - CINCINNATI - 





the only alternative would be infla- 
tionary financing methods which 
would further depreciate the buying 
power of the dollar. 

Over the last decade the capital and 
investment needs of the economy have 
more than doubled. They were under 
$20 billion annually in the early post- 
World War II years. Last year they 
added up to a record $48 billion. As 
against this, personal savings have in- 
creased by only around a third in the 
period, from $12.5 billior in 1946 to 
$16.6 billion in 1955. Here is dramatic 
evidence of the need for more saving. 

Two features that stand out from 
the income statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are: 
>> First, the mass market has become 
distinctively middle - income whereas 
not too long ago the largest proportion 
: clustered 


receivers was 


of income 
around the lower end of the income 
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scale. Right now close to half of all 
consumer units in the United States, 
families and individuals combined, 
have incomes of $5,000 a year or more 
as against little more than a fifth with 
such incomes as recently as a decade 
ago. About 14 million consumer units 
have benefited from this upgrading in 
recent years, the figures showing 23 
million families and individuals with 
incomes of $5,000 and over last year 
as against only some 9 million in 1946. 
»> Second, the core of the mass mar- 
ket today is more predominantly the 
nonfarm family than ever before, both 
in numbers and in proportion of in- 
come. This is in line with our long- 
term trend of industrialization and 
urbanization, and it has been accentu- 
ated in recent years by the substantial 
number of families who have left the 
farm for the city. 

Preliminary figures for 1955 indi- 





in Ohio Titles 








sels 





ee i OT 
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cate that nonfarm families—urbanites, 
suburbanites, and exurbanites — re- 
ceived nearly $7 out of every $8 of 
the $288 billion of consumer income 
before taxes last year. Furthermore, 
these families in 1955 constituted ap- 
proximately 72 per cent of all con- 
sumer units in the United States. Both 
ratios are record highs. 

Estimates based on Department of 
Commerce figures place the average 
income of the nonfarm family in 1955 
in the neighborhood of $6,500 before 
taxes, or approximately $1,000 higher 
than the $5,500 average for all con- 
sumer units last year. Back in 1946, 
the typical nonfarm family’s income 
was less than $4,€00, and the margin 
over the all-consumer average little 
more than $600. 

Here in this great and growing 
group of nonfarm families, with the 
highest earning capacity in the nation, 
is the primary source of the savings 
needed to push the American economy 
and the people’s standard of living 
to even higher levels than attained 
to date. In addition, there is sub- 
stantial ability to save among farm 
families and unattached individuals, 
the two other broad classifications of 
consumers. ; 

The figures show that around a mil- 
lion farm families, or a fifth of the 
total number, fall into the income 
bracket of $5,000 a year or more. 
An income of this size means sub- 
stantially more on a farm than it does 
in the city or suburbs. Income of all 
farm families combined was lower last 
year than the $19.6 billion in 1946, 
but with about 700,000 fewer families 
on the farm than a decade ago, aver- 
age income of farm families was up 
to around $3,500 last year as com- 
pared with some $3,300 in 1946. 

There are now around 9% million 
unattached individuals, 2 million more 
than in 1946. Their combined income 
last year was estimated at more than 
$25 billion as against $14 billion in 
1946, and average income has risen 
from under $1,900 a decade ago to 
around $2,700 last year. Here, too, 
a significant number of persons is 
found in the middle and upper income 
brackets. The latest figures show about 
three-quarters of a million unattached 
individuals, or 8 per cent of the 
total, in the $5,000 and over income 
brackets. 

A significant development with re- 
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It is usually some long-past defect or over- 


sight in examining a title which “catches 
up” with the property owner or investor — 
unless his interests are adequately protec- 


ted by title insurance. 


A “search” to us means tracing the title 
chain to its origin —. To the banker who 
invests in mortgage loans, a TG&T policy 
guarantees against loss caused by undis- 


closed title irregularities. 


When making a loan secured by real prop- 
erty, avail yourself of our generations of 
experience — the facilities and resources of 


our eleven ably staffed offices. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
ag and Trust Company 


176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, 


NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 
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spect to the group of unattached indi- 
viduals is that it is becoming more 
and more weighted by elderly persons 
living on a pension, income from life 
insurance and other savings, or some 


other form of fixed income. In their 
cases, incomes that may seem low by 
today’s standards may often be as 
indicative of financial independence 
as not. 


Prosperity Is Even Bigger Than It 
Appears to Be on the Surface Now 


Judging from that prime indicator of all 
these are even busier times than most of us suspect. 


working 


the number of people 
Vever 


before have so many people been working on such satisfactory terms. 


HE TOTAL working population 
TT the United States, counting 
everyone who does some remunerative 
work during the course of the year, is 
millions greater than the regular em- 
ployment or labor force figures show. 

Data compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census show that at least 75% million 
different persons worked at some time 
all or part of last year. This record 
total is more than 12 million greater 
than the monthly average of 63.2 mil- 


lion persons who were reported as 
employed in 1955. It tops the whole 
civilian labor force, which averaged 
65.8 million persons for 1955, by close 
to 10 million. 

Here is evidence of the extraordi- 
nary growth of job opportunities cre- 
ated by our high-investment economy 
and the availability of gainful employ- 
ment for persons of all ages seeking to 
earn either a regular income or just 


some extra money. It bears out the 











old American tradition that anyone 
wanting work could find it under nor- 
mal conditions. 


The figures on the total number of 
workers in the United States are ob- 
tained by the Bureau from special sur- 
veys covering the work experience of 
the population 14 years old and over 
during the course of a year. The fig- 
ures exclude persons who had worked 
during the year but who had entered 
the Armed Forces, emigrated from the 
country, or died before the date of the 
survey. 


The margin of the total number of 
persons who worked during the year 
over the regular employment figures 
was wider in 1955 than ever before. 
Back in 1947, the first year for which 
data are available, the number of per- 
sons who did some work during that 
year added up to just over 64 million, 
and it exceeded the regular employ- 
ment figures for the year by approxi- 
mately six million. Since then both 
the total number of persons who 
worked during the year and the mar- 
gin over the annual employment fig- 


CHARTERED 
1884 

















TITLE INSURANCE 
for Mortgage Investments 


Our policies are available to you in Arkansas, Dela- 


ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 


Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina. 


Tennessee, Texas. Utah, Virginia, West Virginia. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Home Office: Title Building 
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Baltimore 2, Maryland 


ures have grown with the expansion 
of the economy. 

The job opportunities in the econ- 
omy are characterized not only by 
growing abundance but also by great 
variety in type, skill, hours, etc. The 
basic kind is the full-time, year-round 
job, and there were more of these in 
1955 than before. The Bureau 
reports that more than 42 million per- 
sons fell into this group last year, a 
million more than the previous record 
set in 1953. About 12 million 
persons worked at a full-time job for 
between 27 and 49 weeks. 

The figures also show that close to 
13 million persons worked part-time 
in 1955, and another eight million 
Part-time and 
the 


ever 


more 


worked intermittently. 
seasonal work are traditional in 
American economy. They reflect the 
impact of weather and other factors 
on certain occupations and industries. 
They also meet the desires and needs 
of millions of persons, such as high 
school and college students who work 
summers or after school to help defray 
the cost of an education, or the elderly 
person seeking both continued useful- 
ness and a supplement to income after 
retirement. 

The Census survey estimates that 
approximately 111% million persons 
held more than one job in 1955. Much 
of this represents normal job turnover 
in a population as mobile as ours, but 
an increasing number of persons is 
holding down two jobs at once. There 
were approximately three million dual 
jobholders in 1955, double the com- 
parable number a decade ago. Many 
of these are farmers who also hold 
down a job in business or industry. 

A breakdown of the population’s 
work experience by age groups shows 
that well over half of all boys of high 
school age, from 14 to 17, and over a 
third of the girls, do some work for 
pay during the year. For the age group 
from 18 to 24, into which the college 
population falls, the proportion of 
those who work runs better than nine 
out of ten for males and just under 
two out of three for females. 

It is natural to find the highest work 
experience ratios among men in their 
twenties, when family formation is the 
highest, and on through the middle 
years when family responsibilities 
reach their peak. But the figures also 
are impressive for the elderly popula- 
tion. Nearly half of all men 65 and 
over, adding up to more than three 


million in all, worked during all or 
part of last year. More than half of 
these elderly workers held a full-time 
job in 1955, and most of the others 


worked part-time or intermittently, In 
addition, close to 11% million women 
65 and older did some work last year, 
the majority part-time. 


Money Not Going into Home Mortgages 
Is Being Diverted to Business Loans 


Expansion of capital demand in the 


business community has sharpened 


competition in the money market and 
has lessened loan resources available 
to home builders and buyers, NAREB’s 


second quarterly survey of the mort- 
gage market in 284 selected communi- 
ties says. 

“The volume of capital placed in 
home mortgages has declined, while 


Serving 15 California Counties 





SECURITY TITLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN JOAQUIN 
STANISLAUS 
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that being funneled into business en- 
terprise has risen phenomenally,” says 
the report. 

“The number of nonfarm mortgage 
recordings of $20,000 o1 
9.9 per cent lower in March of this 
year than in March, 1955. The total 
money placed in nonfarm mortgages 
was 7.5 per cent lower in March than 


less was 


in the corresponding month of last year. 

“If there are accelerating 
demands for capital resources in the 
and the evidence is 
not in the home 


unduly 
economy today 
persuasive—they are 
buyer market. 
“Unfortunately, the strength of con- 
sumer demand for quality shelter and 
the shortage of units in the inventory 
to meet the demand are inadequately 
appreciated. A ghost of over-supply 
haunts the market place. Despite low 
vacancy levels and infinitesimal fore- 


closure rates, residual impressions 
from the dark days of the thirties are 
difficult to banish. The soundness of 
the family abode as loan security and 
the conscientious the 
home mortgagor as a credit risk have 
been demonstrated dramatically over 


the 


character of 


the decade. It remains for 


facts to be fully accepted. 
“Today’s real estate economy and 


past 


the implications for its immediate 
future are apparent in these basic 
indicators: 

“The civilian labor force totaled 


69.4 million in June, and with em- 
ployment at 66.5 million, a new all- 
time high was established. 

“Personal income continued to rise 
in 1956, a record monthly 
average of $313.7 billion during the 
first quarter. 

“With ingredients of 
home ownership thus at new peaks, 
residential construction has declined. 


reaching 
7 


growth in 


about by tightening of mortgage loan 
conditions. With resources less accessi- 
ble, families seeking new or existing 
homes are feeling the pinch. 
“Despite the ability of American 
families, who now enjoy employment 
and unprecedented income, to afford 
higher quality shelter, opportunity to 
exercise purchaser choice is being cur- 
tailed. Low appraisal of the demand 








We maintain 


an active market in 


Federal National 
Mortgage Association 


Common Stock 


Inquiries invited for the purchase 
or sale in large or small amounts 


CUTTER, PLUMMER 
& BENNETT 


State & Municipal Bonds 


30 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitehall 4-6420 
AT & T NY 1-4383 
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Housing starts in June were at a 
seasonally 
1,070,000. This reflects a severe cut- 


back 


in home 


for good housing and the market 
that housing enjoys in competition 
with other consumer goods is the 
mainspring of the difficulty.” 


adjusted annual rate of 


production brought 





TOO BUSY TO THINK... 
about switching to work-saving 
YORK RECORDS? 


Okay... perhaps you are too busy 
now, but just make a note, when 
things calm down a bit, to find out 
how York Records can help you 
smooth out your yearly peak periods. 


These pre-printed records eliminate 
hours of tedious copying, with result- 
ant errors in transcription. Approved 
by practically every major investor in 
Mortgage Loans. Also investigate 
York Loan Amortization Schedules 
which provide convenient 12-month 
totals of Interest and Principal pay- 
ments to simplify level-payment, 
service-fee calculations. 
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Don’t let another busy-season catch 
you without time-saving York Rec- 
ords. First step: Mail the coupon NOW! 


YORK TABULATING SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 

“Publishers of Preposted Mortgage Recerds since 1947” 
225 EAST CLARKE AVENUE YORK 2, PENNA. 
I'd like to have more details about the advantages of York Records. Please send 
me the booklets I have checked: 
{_] FREE—*Aspirin for the Mortgage Banker's Eternal Headache.” The story 
of York Records and Schedules. 
“A Revolution in Mortgage Accounting.” A resume of Single Debit, 
Single Credit Systems. 
| Single Debit Mortgage Accounting Procedures—Price $1.00 postpaid. 

Single Credit Mortgage Accounting Procedures—Price $1.00 postpaid. 


NAME & TITLE SS ——— 
COMPANY . , ne 
STREET -—— soteniainaenniemmlitanliatinibaieinin 


city ‘ ——~«El(‘<é<(‘é( STATE_ . 
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( FREE 





>> A LOOK AT HOUSING: Ex- 
penditures for new residential con- 
struction this year should approxi- 
mate $15.5 billion. This would 
compare with expenditures of $16.5 
billion last year, or a decline of 6.6 per 
cent . . . Although private housing 
starts in the first five months fell 18 
per cent below the corresponding 
period of 1955, they were still above 
housing starts in the first five months 
of 1954. An estimated 457,000 private 


units were started in the first five 
months of this year, 96,500 less than 
in the same period of last year, but 
11,000 more than were started in the 
comparable period of 1954 . . . While 
prices of older homes built before 
1940 are running lower than last year 
in most areas of the country, prices 
on new homes are running higher. 
Prices on existing homes built since 
1940, however, are running about the 
same as last year in most areas. 








THE COLWE 





oe 
li 


LL COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


... originates and services 
mortgage loans for the nation’s lead- 
ing institutional investors. Firms 
contemplating mortgage loan invest- 
ments in Southern California are 


invited to make inquiry. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 


5856 Wilshire Blvd. + 


Los Angeles 36 * WEbster 8-351] 
OFFICERS 
Bundy Colwell, Pres. * Robert E. Morgan, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Paul R. Nordquist, Vice-Pres. + Richard F. Ryan, Asst. Vice-Pres 
Edward J. Egan, Asst. Vice-Pres. + Florence Long, Secretary 











“Send black robes 
and the Book”, 
pleaded braves from 


WASHINGTON STATE 


In 1831, a delegation of Yakima In- 
dians from what is now the State of 
Washington visited St. Louis to re- 
quest “black robes and the Book.” 

Accordingly, missionaries were sent. 
But needs of the growing white popu- 
lation so occupied the clergy of all 
faiths that the natives, feeling neg- 
lected, became incensed. 

A massacre followed and Indian 
troubles persisted for years. Treaties 
finally prevailed and, with stable 
government, Washington was granted 
statehood in 1889. A woodcut of 
George Washington was chosen to 
adorn the State's Great Seal. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
IS PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, security and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCI 


COMPANY 
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Part time Farms Continue as Lure 
for City Dwellers of the Nation 


Whether it is the call of the great 


outdoors, or a desire of budget-con- 
scious families to cut costs by raising 
of the fact 


remains that the part-time farm con- 


some their own food, 


tinues to lure the city-dwellers of 
the nation. 
This was indicated in NAREB’s 


study showing that the part-time farm 
close to the city is expected to bring 
the most 
areas during the next six months. 


same or higher prices in 


Currently, the 


city 
folks to outlying farm properties is one 
of the that 
increasingly difficult 
and, 
“extremely costly,” the survey 
Other the land situation 
are the purchases by industrialists and 
builders of accessible land for plant 
and 


migration of 


factors has made land 


to buy around 


many cities where obtainable, 


found. 


factors in 


subdivision use. In some areas, 


the three parties—individuals, indus- 
trialists, and builders—are engaged in 
brisk competition for available 


suitable land. 


and 


In market areas in which part-time 
farms are available at all, prices are 
the same as a year ago in 56 per cent 
of the communities, higher in 30 pet 
cent, and lower in only 14 per cent. 

Sales volume of 


suburban “ranch 


spreads” also held their own or ad- 
vanced over this time last year. In- 
creased sales were reported in 40 per 
cent of the country, the same volume 
in 51 per cent, and lower sales rates in 
just 9 per cent of the nation. 

Looking ahead, Realtors in 28 per 
cent of the nation expected the prices 
of part-time farms available to go up 
in the second half of this year. A con- 
tinuation of present prices was fore- 
cast by 61 per cent, and only 11 per 
cent foresaw price drops. 


Picture of Man Who 
Buys a Prefab Home 


The average American home owner 
is under 35 years of age, married al- 
most 10 years, has two children, earns 
$5,395 a year, and lives in a fair-sized 
suburban community. He also has 
had at least a high school education 
and is a veteran, a and a 
member of a union. 


laborer, 


This picture of the home owner was 
produced by a study of the first 100,- 


000 National Homes families. 


The importance that an average 


home buyer now attaches to value 





RAYMOND HOLLAND 
President 


a | 


Houston Club Building 
P. O. Box 3085 


Houston 1, Texas 





A Company strong enough and 
with the long experience necessary to be 


MORTGAGE MAN’S 





THOMAS B. LAYTON 


Executive Vice-President 


COMPANY” 


was emphasized by the survey. It 
showed that 74 per cent selected a 
prefabricated National home over a 
house of conventional construction be- 
cause they felt it offered a_ better 
value, the kind of living they wanted 
at a price within their means. 

“They told us,” the survey reported, 
“that they bought a_ prefabricated 
house because it cost less, required a 
lewer down payment, the mortgage 
payments were lower and the financ- 
ing terms were easier. 

“In general, they felt they either 
got more for their money or that it 
was a house they were able to buy 
at a price within their means.” 

The great majority of the owners 
said they were satisfied with their 
prefabricated homes. Half said they 
would get more than they paid for 
their homes if they put them on the 
market for resale. 

The higher standard of living en- 
joyed by today’s home owner was re- 
flected in the survey. The income 
level is well above the national aver- 
age of $4,100 and is enough to sup- 
port payments on a home costing as 
much as $15,000. 





DETROIT 


AND 


"MICHIGAN 


TITLE INSURANCE on 
both Owner's and 
Mortgagee’s Policies 
anywhere in Michigan. 
ABSTRACTS prepared 
and extended on lands 
in Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties. 


TAX reports prepared 
on condition of taxes 
to real property located 
in metropolitan Detroit. 
ESCROW Agent in all 
matters involving real 
estate transactions. 


The Oldest Title insurance 
Compony in Michigan 








Assets 


$1,190,517.94 
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Abstract and Title 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
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Better than nine out of ten fam- 
ilies — 97 per cent — owned automo- 
biles, compared to a national average 


FHA insuring office directors regard- 
ing price quotations in the areas of 
71 offices in the continental United 


with 93,882 starts, or 8.2 per cent. 
The next states in the top 15 were: 


1955 Nonfarm 


of 73 per cent. Seven per cent of States for new-home mortgages in- 
the home-owning families have two sured under Section 203. Rank State Starts 
automobiles. Television sets are in 94 The August 1 secondary market 3 Texas 69,214 
per cent of the homes, compared to average price quotations varied from 4 Illinois 67.735 
67 per cent for the nation as a w hole. 99.5 in the northeastern states to 97.1 5 Michigan 61.927 
Ninety-five per cent have automatic in the southeast. 6 Ohio 60.588 
washers, compared to a national aver- i Florid: 53 069 
age of 8 percent U.S. New Building 7 Movie SB 
Eighty-three per cent of the fam- 8 New Jersey 53,052 
ilies have insurance protection, com- Not Spread Even 3 Pennsylvania 44,558 
pared to 71 per cent for the nation. Sin ctaten. annuus: bar abinoes: Malt 10 Virginia 32,309 
Nearly gtinangenn have some savings of a US. homebuilding, and the 1] Maryland 30,404 
Pp 12 per cent have more than leading fifteen sedi. tls ani die - Pesci 05 208 
og fae Sa 75 per cent of it. Based on the govern- 13 Wisconsin 21.283 
Ninety per cent of the families have ment’s figures for 1955, nonfarm hous- sattad 01 188 
occupied their homes less than three ing starts, California was far and 7 = ee te 
years and nearly half—45 per cent- awer the first with 212.493 new wai 15 Washington 21,042 
have been home owners less_ than 2 started. or 18.5 per cent of the nanan 
year. For three out of four families, national total. and New York second. 15-State Total 867.962 


it was the first house they ever owned. 
Half of the families moved into their 
new homes from an apartment. 

The bumper baby crop appeared to 
far greater significance than 
family formations in the high level of 
home ownership. Only one per cent 
of the couples said they had been 
married for less than a year. A great 
majority — 89 per cent — had been 
married three years or more. 

Of the latter, 55 per cent have chil- 
dren ranging in age from two to six 
years, and 39 per cent have children 
between the ages of six and twelve. 


>> FHA PRICES: Arresting a down- 
ward trend, secondary market prices 
for immediate delivery of FHA mort- 
gages held at a national average of 
97.6 between July | and August 1. 
The national average its 
highest 1956 level on April | when 
it was reported as 98.6. 


be of 


reached 


Throughout the country there were 
minor changes from July to August 
which offset each other in the com- 
putation of the national average. Re- 
gionally there were slight declines of 
one-tenth of a point in the averages 
for the north central and southwest- 
States, and of 
point in the average for the north- 


ern two-tenths of a 


- ARE AGO GO RS GR A A A a 


. HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO ELIMINATE RECEIPTS AND NOTICES? > 


a DISCOVER THE ANSWER AT BOOTH 23, 1956 MBA CONVENTION 8 


9 sae SR SR A a = 






“Tabbed” Schedules 
Save Posting Time... 





says George Dirks of McCord-Dirks Mortgage Co. in Indianapolis 


“Now we make a double-checked post- 





eastern States. On the other hand, S ‘pe ing of ledger card, remittance report, 
the average for the western States . OUT 1e] 1} anor te customer’: sasstye: i: ene 


showed a slight improvement of one- Recsnte tel: tame ante eehie des 


for ready reference. Saves from 25 to 30 per 
cent of cashier's time formerly used search- 
ing files for pre-posting information. 


Write for sample forms and prices today 


tenth of a point. There was no change 
between July 1 and August | in the 
averages for the middle Atlantic and 
southeastern States. 


Statistical 


IN OUR 8th YEAR 
SOUTHERN STATISTICAL COMPANY, DEPT. 5M, MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 





These data reflect the opinions of 
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The World in Debt 


For whatever comfort it may have for us, this country is not the only one 
with a record national debt. Over the past two decades, the public debt of 
the free world has increased by $325 billion, or by three and one half 


times. 


The figure for total debt is around $450 billion. Of that amount, 


however, 61 per cent is our own national debt. 


AR and inflation, and their uni- 
7 aco impact on the cost of 
government, have boosted the public 
debt of the world the Iron 


Curtain to a total that exceeds 
$450 billion, based on the current of- 


outside 
now 
valuation of foreign currencies 
Che figure is not all- 


ficial 
in U.S. dollars. 
inclusive, since data for 


some coun- 


tries are not available. 

Che comparable aggregate for these 
countries before the outbreak of 
World War II was less than $130 bil- 
lion at the then prevailing exchange 
rates. Thus the public debt of the 
free world has increased by approxi- 
mately $325 billion, or three and one- 
half times, in a period of less than 
two decades. 

Che outstanding growth in public 
debt over the last two decades has oc- 
curred in the United States, primarily 
due to the costs of “hot” and 
“cold,” combined with our military 
and economic assistance to the free 
world. Back in 1939, the U.S. public 
debt added up to just under $46 bil- 
lion, or approximately 35 per cent of 
the free world total. ‘Today the Amer- 
ican public debt is around $275 bil- 
lion, and is now the equivalent of 61 
per cent of the free world total. 


war, 


Actually, of course, the growth of 
government debt on a global basis and 
its internal effects are substantially 
greater than the dollar figures show in 
view of the widespread currency de- 
valuation that has taken place in re- 
cent years and the differences in in- 
come levels and living costs between 
this country and others. 

The worldwide debt trend indicates 
that wise public debt management 
and steps toward debt reduction are 
as necessary in other 
they are in the United States to help 
keep inflationary forces in check and 
to contribute to sound economic ex- 
pansion. Thanks to the first balanced 
budget since 1951, the U.S. public 
debt is now being pared for the first 
However, the in- 


countries as 


time in five years. 


terrelated problems of the high level 
of government spending and the con- 
sequent burden of taxation borne by 
the people and by the economy still 
remain in this country, as they do in 
other parts of the free world. 

The runner-up to the United States 
in the world’s debt ledger is the 
United Kingdom, which owes 
more than $76 billion at the current 
rate of exchange. The British public 
debt in terms of dollars is at present 
somewhat over double the pre-World 
War II figure, but in terms of sterling 
the growth has been nearly fourfold 
in the period, from 7% billion pounds 
in 1939 to 27% billion pounds cur- 
rently. The devaluation of sterling 
several years ago is the factor in these 
differing proportions, and is also man- 
ifest in the fact that the current pub- 
lic debt of the United Kingdom, ex- 
pressed in dollars, is only 17 per cent 
of the free world aggregate as com- 
pared with 26 per cent in 1939. 

Variations as great, or greater, be- 
debt in internal and dollar 


now 


tween 


terms are found in many other coun- 
tries due to currency devaluation, such 
as France, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Argentina and Chile. In 
francs, for example, the French public 
debt is now some 13 times bigger than 
it was before World War II, but in 
dollars it is only a third larger because 
of the deep cut in the franc. 

In all, approximately $380 billion, 
or 84 per cent, of the free world pub- 
lic debt total is in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The comparable figures just 
before World War II were $89 billion, 
or 70 per cent. The English-speaking 
countries bore the brunt of the fi- 
nancial costs of World War II. 

At the end of the Thirties, some 
$63 billion of the free world public 
debt, or over half the total, was in 
Europe and $50 billion in North 
America. Today the positions are just 
the reverse, with $294 billion of the 
free world public debt total in North 
America and about $128 billion in 
Europe. Africa, with only $3 billion 
ot indebtedness, has by far the small- 
est public debt of any of the conti- 
nents, but this is primarily due to the 
economic backwardness and _ political 
status of most of the area. 

Because of the size of present debts 
and their economic impact, the widest 
possible debt ownership distribution is 
a worldwide objective. Underdevel- 
oped countries are handicapped in 
this respect by low income levels and 








OUTSTANDING 


The TITLE GUARANTY COMPANY of 


Wisconsin is your sure source of comprehensive 





STATEWIDE title 
insurance and 
ESCROW service. 

. Trust Company. Write us for further details. 


TITLE GUARANTY COMPANY 


OF WISCONSIN ... Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation 


734 North 4th Street « 


title protection anywhere in this state. . . 
maximum protection backed by unmatched home-state 
experience, contacts and facilities . . 
attention to your special needs. All of our larger 
policies are re-insured with Chicago Title and 


MILWAUKEE 3, 


TITLE INSURANCE SERVICE 


IN WISCONSIN 
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California Meeting 
Is Set for April 


California MBA believes in mak- 
ing plans early and has already an- 
nounced tentative arrangements for 
its annual convention at the El Mir- 
ador Hotel, Palm Springs, California, 
next April. Present list of Conven- 
tion speakers includes W. Walter 
Williams, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce; John F. Austin, Jr., president, 
T. J. Bettes & Company, Houston; 
Edward Warner, vice president, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford; 
Frank Shugrue, vice president, Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Company of Ne- 
braska; William A. Marcus, senior 
vice president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; and Linden L. 
D. Stark, vice president, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco. 

Business meetings will be held in 
the mornings, with one afternoon 
devoted to the committee meetings 
and the other two afternoons de- 
voted to relaxation. 


While the news about MBA’s forth- 
coming Convention is mostly concen- 
trated in the special section beginning 
on page 43, special note should be 
made about one signficant event, our— 


>> FARM MEETING: With hous- 
ing, the automobile industry and 
farm conditions representing the three 
principal factors in the economic sit- 
uation at the moment, the annual 
luncheon and meeting of the MBA 
Farm Loan Committee will hold more 


savings, and their debt generally winds 
up in the banking system and inflates 
the money supply. By contrast, more 
than half the American public debt is 
held by the nonbanking public, and 
favorable ratios are found in other 
developed countries. 


>> NORTH CAROLINA ELECTS: 


than usual interest. Speakers on the 
program are Dr. D. Gale Johnson, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Chicago and H. H. Skaggs, Manager 
of the Farm and Ranch Loan Divi- 
sion, Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas. 





Lex Marsh, president of Marsh 
Land Company, was elected president of the Charlotte, North Carolina MBA 
and Charles B. Rich was named vice president. J. H. Spearman, Jr., assistant 
cashier, City Savings Bank, was named secretary-treasurer. New Association 
directors include W. R. Cuthbertson, Jr., assistant cashier, City Savings 
Bank; Ike C. Lowe, secretary, McDonald Mortgage Co., Inc.; Mr. Marsh; 
N. G. Speir, president, N. G. Speir, Inc. and Mr. Rich. 


Paul Mann, manager of the farm 
loan department of the Fidelity In- 
vestment Company of Wichita, will 
preside. Any MBA member is eli- 
gible to attend this meeting. Tickets 
will be available at Convention open- 
ing or at the door. 








Now ... New Revised Edition 

Directory of American 

Savings and Loan Associations 

First and only complete directory cov- 

ering U. S. and territories, District of 

Columbia . . . listing over 6200 institu- 

tions. 

Classified by State and City. Name of 

Association, location, key officials, as- 

sets, member Federal S & L Ins. Corp., 

member Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 

tem, About 1500 dividend rates shown. 

256 page cloth bound volume. 

$22.50 postpaid. 10% cash discount. 

Sample page on request. 

T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 
Directory Publishers 

200 E. 25th St. Annex Baltimore 18, Md. 
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ATTENTION: MORTGAGE ORIGINATORS 


Our business is selling FHA and VA Mortgages to the 
secondary market. If you seek Takeout Commitments, 
Standby Commitments, Building Loan Funds, or Ware- 


housing, we urge you to consult us. 


EDWIN F. ARMSTRONG & COMPANY 


MURRAY HILL 2-1176 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“Mortgage Banker 


COMING UP: 10 YEARS OF 
GOOD TIMES FOR THE U. 8. 


DECADE of great economic 

growth lies ahead. The gross na- 
tional output of the American econ- 
omy will rise from the annual rate 
of an even $400,000,000,000 in the 
second quarter of 
1956 to $550,000,- 
000,000 in 1965. 
In less than “10 
years the average 
family will enjoy 
an income of $6,- 
760, compared to 
$5,200 in 1955, 
and $4,000 in 
1946. This up- 
ward march in in- 
come, which will carry 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies across the $5,000 income level 
each year, is changing the economy of 
America. It is doing so because it is 
increasing the amount of “discretion- 
ary” or “optional” spending. When 
families earn only $4,000 a year they 
spend their income for the necessities 





Arthur R. Upgren 


By ARTHUR R. UPGREN 


of life. But once all the “subsistence 
needs” are met, a chain reaction 
breaks out. With their higher in- 


comes, families are able to buy “du- 
rable goods.” Bankers discern this new 
direction of spending and, noting that 
income expansion permits families 
adequately to service their “debts,” 
are willing to grant loans to facilitate 
such purchases. As incomes rise, the 
ability to finance family needs grows 
more than apace. 

The path of discretionary spending 
also leads the automobile to the golf 
course and to the ocean resort, and 
encourages a variety of quasi-educa- 
tional activities. All these activities 
greatly enlarge the desires and pro- 
ductive powers of the nation’s labor 
force. In fact, wants grow apace, and 
this is reflected in part by the growth 
of our labor force. In 1955 not only 
was our gross labor force estimated to 
be no less than 75,000,000 but slightly 
more than one-third of these (a num- 


FOR A GOOD DOSE OF OPTIMISM, Dean 


ber well above the wartime peak) 
were women determined to propel 
their families at a faster pace toward 
a state of material well-being which 
in America produces far more welfare 
than in any “welfare state.” 

Although there is wide agreement 
on where we shall be in 1965, there 
are different views on where we shall 
be in 1956, last half, or 1957 first half. 
How serious are the obstacles to our 
progress in the short run? 

As the earlier economists used the 
term, we too may ask what is the 
nature of our “konjunktur” today? By 
this is meant what kind of economic 
equilibrium have the complex of 
forces given us today? 

The most remarkable fact in the 
entire economy today is the planned 
determination of industry, the petro- 
leum and steel industries for example, 
to keep abreast of expanding demands 
for their products. Total outlays 
planned for new plant have recently 


Upgren has it in his 


conclusions that we are in for a decade of great growth and expansion—one answer to those who keep 


saying that “this can’t go on forever.” 


Explanation is simple in one respect: People are earning 


more and more, and thus spending more and more which, in the end, is what creates good times. 


In less than 10 years, the average family will have an income of about $6,800. Each year more than a 


million families top the $5,000 yearly income figure which, as Dean Upgren says, is changing 


the whole economy of this nation. 
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been announced by both the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and McGraw- 
Hill. They are almost 30 per cent 
higher than these outlays in 1955. The 
increase in business investment for all 
new plant facilities is above $7 billion. 
This is more than can be provided by 
the present current amounts of sav- 
ings. 

As a result, bank credit has been 
called into greater use than it was 
between 1946 and 1955. The use of 
such bank credit is now being cur- 
tailed in order to avoid inflation. The 
result is being accomplished and, most 
happily, without a serious “jar” to the 
economy. Moreover there is good rea- 
son to expect total gross national sav- 
ings corporate and individual to 
rise as credit policy tempers the flow 
of bank credit into the financing of 
new plant outlays. Consumers this 
years will save in larger amounts be- 
cause of their wise administration of 
their consumer debt. This year, re- 
payments will exceed new debt in- 
curred. Depreciation, too, is_ still 
growing, possibly by almost as much 
as $2'% billion a year. This adds per- 
haps half to the savings gains being 
Retained earn- 
ings of business or “corporate savings” 


made by consumers. 


are being enlarged by the gain in cor- 
porate earnings in 1956. Thus the to- 
tal amount of available saved funds 
can soundly finance the gain in na- 
investment in new 


tional business 


plant. 

In my view, labor is aware of the 
great importance of these investment 
outlays by industry. The telephone in- 
dustry is an excellent example of the 
beneficial effects of capital investment 
for labor. As an industry it has a high 
plant investment per worker and high 
levels of earnings per worker. 

Thus the worker has as great a 
stake as had any group in helping to 
solve our present economic problems. 
I find workers, too, are appreciative 
of this very fact and their understand- 
ing augurs well for industrial peace 
during the period of great economic 
advances that we can expect in the 
next decade. 


We are fortunate indeed to have 
our “concern” this year lying in the 
maximum plant expansion 
plans by industry. This tells us that 


area of 


the rate of technological advance is 
at its very best. 


Here is what has made modern 


man so much more productive than 
man who lived in the 2,000 years be- 
fore the “industrial revolution.” Tools 
and equipment in the worker’s hands 


deep economic depressions. It is the 
repeated failure of the money supply, 
a failure which on no less than five 
occasions, possibly six, in the period of 


“Despite the ‘rolling adjustment’ represented by de- 
clines in the output of automobiles and farm equip- 
ment industries, and moderately in home building, 
business investment will be adding to productivity in 
a way that will be reflected in higher incomes and 
greater consumption next year. The enlargement of 
consumption is a willing task for American families. 
The purchase of new homes is another willing task. 
Enlarged plant investment by industry is now being 
achieved with a reasonable siability it has not always 
possessed in past decades. Here, one of three more 
important causes of economic instability is being at- 


tacked. 


dnother cause of instability in the past and 


even since the end of World War II has been inventory 
liquidation. Fortunately, its weight in the scale of the 
total economy is only about 2 or 3 per cent so that it 
is endurable for the short periods it may prevail.” 


have enlarged his productive power, 
which is the well-spring of all his gains 
in income. Thus, despite the “rolling 
adjustment” represented by declines 
in the output of automobiles and farm 
equipment industries, and moderately 
in home building, business investment 
will be adding to productivity in a 
way that will be reflected in higher 
incomes and greater consumption next 
year. 

The enlargement of consumption is 
a willing task for American families. 
The purchase of new homes is an- 
other willing task. 

Enlarged plant investment by in- 
dustry is now being achieved with a 
reasonable stability it has not always 
possessed in past decades. Here, one 
of three more important causes of 
economic instability is being attacked. 
Another cause of instability in the 
past and even since the end of World 
War II has been inventory liquidation. 
Fortunately, its weight in the scale of 
the total economy is only about 2 or 
3 per cent so that it is endurable for 
the short periods it may prevail. 


This leaves the third cause of past 
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only 60 years from 1873 to 1933, 
brought the American economy to 
complete economic and business col- 
lapse. That cause happily is the most 
certainly “cured” of all for the dis- 
cernible future to 1966. 

The cure has been made possible by 
the building up of a liquid banking 
system. Before financial crises in the 
past, banks possessed a liquidity far 
below their liquidities today. The en- 
tire banking system today is probably 
(as bankers use the term and measure 
liquidity) about 50 per cent liquid in 
contrast to half that level in our past 
economic history. 

The liquidity is highest, perhaps 60 
per cent, in the agricultural West, the 
region of most severe banking diffi- 
culties in the past and it is lowest, per- 
haps 40 per cent, in the East where 
there is much greater all around, di- 
versified banking strength. 

Thus we have the financial means 
te manage the 10-year economic and 
income expansion of families and in- 
dustry, as outlined by President Eisen- 
hower and his economic advisers. 

This is a happy state of affairs. 


— a 
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>» The Government and the 
Mortgage Loan Business 


By Miles L. Colean 


It might not be amiss to label this article required reading for a substantial 
number of people now in the mortgage business, especially the younger 
generation. A great many of them have entered the field within recent times 
without adequate knowledge of how the federal government got into the 
mortgage industry, where and how it all began and the underlying reasons 
for the development. For them, Mr. Colean’s background explanations will 
be news. And for everyone in the mortgage business, his interpretations 
and conclusions as to where this government-private enterprise alliance in 
the mortgage industry stands today warrants consideration. He originally 
projected his thoughts at our Colorado Educators Conference (see page 42). 


HE MORTGAGE business is con- 

ducted in a political atmosphere, 
usually characterized by a low barom- 
eter. This heavy political weather is 
true of all mort- 
gage activity, be- 
cause all of it is af- 
fected by the chill 
winds of statutory 
surveillance. It es- 
pecially is true in 
the areas of urban 
residential and 
farm mortgage fi- 
nance, where the 
force of Federal, 
as well as state, legislation has brought 
spectacular changes in the investment 
climate, and where, annually, Con- 
gressional visitations have become 
something to watch with about the 
same trepidation as the hurricanes of 
our eastern seaboard. 


Miles L. Colean 


I know of no form of economic ac- 
tivity in this country—and I do not ex- 
clude agriculture or public utilities- 
that is more beset with government 
restraints, directives, and incentives 

that often turn out to be some- 
thing else) or that is more frequently 


the subject of pressure by government 
or the source of pressure on govern- 
ment, than is this business of lending 
on mortgages. The essentially legalistic 
nature of the business is a fact that 
must be recognized both in the prac- 
tice of mortgage banking and in the 
educational preparation for it. 

The mortgage itself is a legal ab- 
straction, as indeed is the concept of 
property rights of which it is a deriva- 
tive. The instruments with which the 
mortgage banker deals are rooted in a 
tradition so remote as to be lost in 
time. The mortgage itself and the 
practices related to it embody a long 
series of adaptations to changing eco- 
nomic needs and social attitudes. Un- 
fortunately the adaptations are never 
complete—the butterfly always carries 
along a good deal of the cocoon from 
which it has emerged, with considera- 
ble disadvantage to its freedom of 
flight. 

As a good example of this, we may 
take one aspect of the urban home 
mortgage. In its original development, 
of course, the mortgage device was 
used primarily in connection with 
agricultural land. As a means of pro- 


tecting the borrower from loss of his 
property due to the fortuitous event 
of a crop failure, there evolved in 
many states the idea of a redemption 
period—usually covering one or two 
crop intervals — to permit recouping 
from a temporary setback. Such a con- 
sideration has little applicability to 
urban property. Yet there it is, adding 
greatly to the lender’s risk of loss and 
increasing the cost of repossession- 
and, incidentally, raising the price of 
money to the borrower and decreasing 
its availability. Here we have an im- 
portant defect in the adaptation of an 
agricultural instrument to modern 
urban use. 

We may take another example. The 
early imprudence of lenders in placing 
the funds of depositors and policy 
holders in mortgages brought in their 
wake severe statutory restrictions on 
loan-to-value in mortgage lending and 
in the ratio of mortgage investments 
to total assets. Such restrictions satis- 
fied the punitive disposition of legis- 
lators, but they did nothing to remedy 
the causes of hazard in mortgage lend- 
ing. And they left the mortgage system 
badly adapted to the demands of a 
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broadening housing market and the 
requirements of a building industry 


which, to be efficient, had to have 
ample and dependable sources of 
credit. 


Che failure of the states—and, along 
with them, of the private mortgage 
lending institutions—to bring real es- 
tate financing into tune with the im- 
peratives of an urbanized economy 
was an invitation to the Federal Gov- 
ermment to take steps to overcome, OI 
rather bypass, the obstacles created by 
The mortgage collapse of 


state law 


the early 1930’s gave a sense of ur- 


gency to a trend which must, sooner 
or later, have come in any event and 
which, in fact, made its first appear- 
ance in the time of President Wilson 
and became more evident under Presi- 
dent Hoover—before the break in the 


mortgage edifice was clearly evident. 


lhe first steps were limited in scope 
and orthodox enough in character. 
Chey had considerable precedent not 
only in the Federal Reserve System 
but in a institutions with 
which some of the states had experi- 
mented. In 1916, the Federal Land 
Bank System had been created to pro- 


vide a reserve of credit for local coop- 


variety ol 


erative farm loan associations. In 1932, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
inspired by, rather than closely mod- 
eled after, its forerunner in the farm 
area, was organized to provide re- 
serve credit facilities for savings insti- 
tutions; and, a little later, provision 
was made for the chartering of Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations 
free from many of the inhibitions of 
state chartered associations. 

Even the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, and its parallel institution, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, which were rapidly put together 
in 1933 and 1934 to meet the full tide 
of disaster, were ingenious rather than 
revolutionary. These were gigantic sal- 
vage operations conducted on sound 
business principles and with an alert 
eye to one of the prime causes of 
trouble: the lack of regular amortiza- 
tion of the principal of the debt over 
a reasonably long period of time. Both 
institutions, despite the despair amid 
which they began their missions, ended 
by making a profit for the government 

an eventuality no longer considered 
important, if indeed appropriate, to a 
governmental operation. 


The next significant step was the 


establishment of a system of mortgage 
insurance under the Federal Housing 
Administration. Again we have a 
hard-headed, business-like approach to 
an economic problem, namely that of 
restoring and broadening the flow of 
private mortgage funds after the sal- 
vage operation was well in hand. The 
original FHA was as devoid of ideol- 
ogy as that; and its purpose and its 
approach were equally simple. 

The FHA offered the private mort- 
gage market a single formula for 
spreading risk on a mutual basis avail- 
able to all lending institutions and 
accessible by with good 
credit standing and a sound piece of 
residential property. Though the de- 


borrowers 


track and those who welcomed it as 
a means of building both a new system 
and a new track. 

The FHA people were in the first 
group, and their running warfare with 
their counterparts in other agencies, 
which were set up on the principle 
that government should and could, by 
grant and subsidy, give every family 
in the nation a good house, made 
newspaper copy right up to the time 
of the forced union of the two groups 
in the wartime National Housing 
Agency. As late as 1945, the then Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner plainly 
expressed his reservations about being 
kept permanently in the same bed 
with public housing. 


WHY SHOULD A MORTGAGE MAN expose himself to the 
complexities | have described? Why not forget FHA and V A and devote 
himself to conventional mortgage lending on residential, commercial, 


and industrial property? Some answer these questions by doing 

just that, and quite successfully too. But the matter cannot be settled 

that easily. FHA and VA are very big facts in the mortgage world and, 

as facts, they cannot be ignored. Even if the mortgage banker chooses not to 

do business with FHA and V A, he cannot escape the impact that they have 

on the investment market as a whole. Moreover, unless he is unusually favorably 
situated, he will find that, in avoiding these contacts, he will seriously 





vice was created by government, its 
support was to come solely from those 
who benefited from it, and any profit 
ultimately accrued to the borrowers 
who paid its premiums. The govern- 
ment’s position was kept remote; it 
made no distinction between persons 
or classes or groups, and it had no 
direct relationships with individuals. 

It was not long, however, before 
the indirect and impersonal concept 
of the governmental relationship as 
embodied in FHA was seriously adul- 
terated. Strong forces were at work 
to give government a stronger and a 
more direct role in the creation of an 
ideal society. It may be forgotten now, 
but a cleavage existed in the early 
years of the New Deal between those 
who thought of government interven- 
tion as a means for getting the old 
economic system back firmly on its 
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restrict the area of his activity. For all their defects 

and complexities, these systems offer elements that 

are essential to the modern mortgage market and 

the modern industrial economy. Their essential 
elements are: the ability to bring the market within 

the reach of the mass of the people, and the ability to 
provide a copious flow of funds to all parts of the 
country—and copious it is, despite the talks of stringency. 


This conflict brought the supporters 
of FHA into a succession of compro- 
mises. Since the advocates of direct 
lending and public housing offered a 
cure for all social ills, FHA had to 
offer one also. In fact, a whole series 
of alleged cures have been provided, 
as special insurance programs were set 
up to encourage low priced houses, 
farm houses, housing in outlying areas, 
housing for war workers, for veterans, 
for slum dwellers and those displaced 
from slums, for men in service, and 
now for old folks; also to promote 
cooperatives and prefabricated houses 
and “industrialized” housing and to 
help the armed services avoid asking 
for direct appropriations, and prob- 
ably a few more I have forgotten. 
Each of these had its separate pro- 
cedures, regulations, and insurance 
funds. 








In this panic to set up a special pro- 
gram to meet every real or invented 
need, the original, limited, practical 
objective was lost, and FHA was 
caught up in the delusion that there 
was no limit to the power of govern- 
ment to create what the late Don 
Marquis referred to as the almost 
perfect state. As a consequence, the 
agency began to be looked upon not 
as an impersonal device for improving 
the functioning of the private market 
mechanism but as a tool for directing 
and controlling the flow of funds to 
meet current social and political ob- 
jectives. 

One difficulty with this utopian ap- 
proach was that it didn’t work. The 


the superprosperity of the immediate 
postwar years and after a decade of 
low housing production, a_ serious 
housing shortage existed. Moreover, 
with the hand of rent control (which 
gave a great advantage to the stay-at- 
homes in possession) heavy on the 
market, veterans were at a special 
disadvantage. 

The idea of the loan guarantee pro- 
gram was that, by giving veterans 
a minimum or non-existent downpay- 
ment, it would be possible for men 
who had been in the Army four or five 
years to compete with those who had 
been able to accumulate savings dur- 
ing the war years. As had been the 
case with FHA, however, this plan 


4FTER THE WAR an entirely new element was introduced into the 
mortgage picture—the guarantee of home loans to veterans by the 
Veterans Administration. Here again was a basically simple and 

practical idea. Amid the superprosperity of the immediate postwar years 
and after a decade of low housing production, a serious housing 

shortage existed. Morover, with the hand of rent control (which gave 

a great advantage to the stay-at-homes in possession) heavy on the market, 
veterans were at a special disadvantage. The idea of the loan guarantee 
program was that, by giving veterans a minimum or non-existent 
downpayment, it would be possible for men who had been in the Army 


four or five years to compete with those who had 
been able to accumulate savings during the war years. 
4s had been the case with FHA, however, this 

plan also soon took on special overtones. What 
began as a matter of reasonableness in an 

emergency came to be looked upon as a matter 

of right under all conditions. This notion of a right 
to a special privilege was applied particularly to 

the interest rate allowed on the guaranteed loans. 


administrative processes of FHA be- 
came so involved in the resulting pro- 
cedural maze that efficient functioning 
was impossible. Many of the programs 
could not get off the ground. Others 
appeared too hazardous or too cum- 
bersome to appeal to the private mar- 
ket. The final result therefore was not 
to prevent or reduce the encroach- 
ment of government, but to raise new 
demands for intervention by way of 
market support through the Federal 
National Mortgage Association or by 
direct lending, for which we now have 
a proliferation of programs in exist- 
ence or contemplated. 

After the war an entirely new ele- 
ment was introduced into the mort- 
gage picture—the guarantee of home 
loans to veterans by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Here again was a basi- 
cally simple and practical idea. Amid 





also soon took on special overtones. 
What began as a matter of reasonable- 
ness in an emergency came to be 
looked upon as a matter of right under 
all conditions. This notion of a right 
to a special privilege was applied par- 
ticularly to the interest rate allowed 
on the guaranteed loans. 

At the outset, the guaranteed loan 
rate, like the FHA interest rate, was 
set in conformity with the then exist- 
ing market. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress, accustomed as it was to the war- 
time dominance of monetary policy by 
the Treasury, did not contemplate 
the possibility of a rise in interest rates. 
As rates crept upward to a point 
where the set limit was no longer gen- 
erally attractive to private lending in- 
stitutions, and as discounts on veterans 
loans crept in to compensate for the 
rigidity of the rate structure, the thesis 


was advanced that veterans were en- 
titled to a preferential rate and that 
it ought to be provided for them. 
Again, the pat solutions were direct 
lending and an expansion of the 
FNMA operation. 

Events, however, as they sometimes 
do, caught up with theory. In 1953, 
Congress, in fate of a _ threatened 
breakdown of the program, reluctantly 
raised the rate and in a limited way 
recognized the role of discounts as a 
means of maintaining the flow of 
credit. But then it again took its stand 
on the matters of abstract right and 
obligation and determined to keep the 
relaxation from going farther. 


There is where we are today: the 
general rate structure is again ahead 
of the fixed interest rate, discounts are 
at new highs, and any rectification is 
declared to be politically inexpedient 
if not impossible. FHA finds itself 
caught in the same ideological trap. 
Although, according to its statute, its 
interest rate could be raised to con- 
form to market conditions —— as, in 
the past it had been lowered with 
the same objective——a rise in the 
FHA rate under present circumstances 
would, it is assumed, further tighten 
the market for VA guaranteed loans, 
a situation difficult to contemplate 
politically. So again the functioning of 
FHA is impeded by extra-market con- 
siderations. 

This is a mixed-up sort of socio- 
political world in which the mortgage 
man finds himself today and to which 
he must in some way adjust his opera- 
tion. It is quite a different world from 
those of the commercial banker or the 
investment banker. These, to be sure, 
have governmental or quasi-govern- 
mental agencies to look to and to deal 
with; but their dealings are more lim- 
ited and definite in scope, much less 
subject to legislative and administra- 
tive caprice, and happily free from 
annual major changes in the rules of 
the game. 

Why should a mortgage man expose 
himself to the complexities I have de- 
scribed? Why not forget FHA and VA 
and devote himself to conventional 
mortgage lending on residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial property? Some 
answer these questions by doing just 
that, and quite successfully too. But 
the matter cannot be settled that 
easily. FHA and VA are very big 
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facts in the mortgage world and, as 
facts, they cannot be ignored. 

Even if the mortgage banker chooses 
not to do business with FHA and VA, 
he cannot escape the impact that they 
have on the investment market as a 
whole. Moreover, unless he is unusu- 
ally favorably situated, he will find 
that, in avoiding these contacts, he 
will seriously restrict the area of his 
activity. For all their defects and com- 
plexities, these systems offer elements 
that are essential to the modern mort- 
gage market and the modern indus- 
trial economy. Their essential elements 
are: the ability to bring the market 
within the reach of the mass of the 
people, and the ability to provide a 
copious flow of funds to all parts of 
the country—and copious it is, despite 
the talks of stringency. 

It was the failure of the states to 
effectuate the adaptations required by 
economic evolution that brought the 
Federal Government first into the 
mortgage area. That situation has not 
changed. The compensations to the 
statutory obstacles provided by FHA 
and later by VA have covered up the 
need for more fundamental remedies. 
All the old obstacles remain and, as 
long as they do, Federal intervention 
will not be displaced. 

Since this is the case, the mortgage 
banker must be aware of its signifi- 
cance. He must first of all learn the 
intricacies of the systems within which 
he must conduct his activity and he 
must be familiar with the procedural 
machinery. In short he must know his 
way around. From one point of view, 


“The mortgage banker can move with the trend if he cares to, gathering his 
rosebuds while he may, and face his ultimate transformation from that of 

a free force in the economy to that of a paid agent or employee of a 
governmentalized mortgage system. I do not believe that the thoughtful 
mortgage banker will want to do this. He will instead prefer to pre- 

serve the mortgage transaction as a free bargain between borrower 


and lender. He will seek the causes of the trend that would 
let government say who should get the money and how much 
and under what terms. He will want to improve the system, 


his expertness in these matters makes 
his function all the more important 
to those who seek to borrow on mort- 
gage security. 

This point of view, however, is a 
narrow one; and the education we 
are talking about here calls for greater 
breadth than learning certain particu- 
lar ways of making a living. The 
mortgage banker today finds himself 
exposed, perhaps more than any other 
business group, to the drift toward a 
state-directed economy. This drift has 
already reduced the efficiency of the 
market machinery and made him vul- 
nerable to political attack. Each year, 


from its very roots in archaic statutes, to prevent this eventuality. 

He will want to complete the adaptation of the mortgage system— 

the private mortgage system—to the requirements of a modern economy. 

He will want to avoid the stagnating effects of state domination and direc- 
rion. He will want to know how to make use of government without becoming 
a creature of government along with all who have need of borrowed funds.” 


the annual housing bill, which is con- 
sidered as much a stock part of the 
legislative program as the opening 
prayer, carries the trend a step or two 
farther. 

In order to do what he wants to do, 
the mortgage banker must have knowl- 
edge and understanding of this pecul- 
iar half-world in which he now exists 
and of the forces at work within it 
and upon it. The gaining of this 
knowledge and understanding must be 
part of an education that takes into 
full account the political as well 
as the economic implications of his 
activity. 


The Board of Directors of the 


EASTERN MORTGAGE SERVICE Co. 


announces the Election of Officers 
at its meeting on July 13th, 1956; 


DAVID H. SOLMS . 


is ae acini sas 


DOLPH W. ZINK . Executive Vice President 
PHILIP WOLFSOHN Vice Pres. & Secretary 
VICTOR H. SCHLESINGER . Vice President 
JAMES F. LOWERY ..... . Treasurer 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


One of the Oldest and Largest Mortgage Companies, 
servicing over $225,000,000 of mortgages for instituti an 
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The Rising Tide of Growth 
in Population in the U. S. 


NE FUTURE development that 
O is basic for the analysis of nearly 
every business problem is the gain in 
national population and _ associated 
changes in population distribution by 
locality, and by age groups. The Cen- 
sus Bureau has, as one of its duties, 
the task of analyzing this gain in pop- 
ulation and preparing and publishing 
projections of national population and 
related factors. These projections are 
proving helpful to many business en- 
terprises and, if properly understood, 
can prove helpful to others. 

Before describing the basis of our 
projections which, of course, depend 
largely upon an analysis of past and 
present conditions, let me recall some 
of the key figures for recent growth 
of the United States population: 
>»? In the decade between the Cen- 
suses of 1940 and 1950, total popula- 
tion increased by 19,000,000 as com- 
pared with an increase of 9,000,000 
from 1930 to 1940; 17,000,000 from 
1920 to 1930; 14,000,000 from 1910 
to 1920; and 16,000,000 from 1900 to 
1910. 
>> On a percentage basis, the in- 
crease from 1940 to 1950 was 14.5 per 
cent, about double the 1930 to 1940 
increase, but about the same as the 
1910 to 1920 rate of increase and less 


than the rate of increase in the other 
decades since the establishment of the 
United States. 

>> Reliable statistics built up from 
births and deaths and net immigra- 
tion, show that the increase in num- 
bers 1950 to 1955 was 13,000,000, 
about 82 per cent of the 1950 popu- 
lation and that the gain in the 1940 to 
1950 decade as compared with the 
previous decade was due mostly to a 
sharp increase in births in the second 
half of the decade. 

>> In a word, the declining trend in 
the rate of growth of the United States 
population which was noted in 1940 
flattened out at or a little before that 
time and a rising trend was established 
before 1950. 

This important reversal of trend has 
aroused great interest and stimulated 
several lines of thought. In the first 
place, the question arises—can a reas- 
onable projection be made as to what 
will happen to the total population in 
the next two or three decades? 

In the second place, what effect 
will these increases in population have 
on demand for business products and 
services, on education, on demand and 
supply of workers of all grades and on 
various social and economic problems? 
More broadly, should we view the 


By DR. ROBERT W. BURGESS 


Director of the Bureau of the Census 


consequences as an unquestionable ad- 
vantage to the nation or as a matter 
of grave concern, or as a mixture of 
bane and blessing requiring careful 
analysis and intelligent action by gov- 
ernment at all levels, by trade and 
industry, by families and individuals? 

I believe that our group of four 
projections is a useful first step or 
guide to underlie the forecasts a busi- 
ness executive must make. By a pro- 
jection I mean a series of figures for 
the population in 1960, 1965, 1970 
and 1975, computed on the basis of 
(1) the population classified by age 
and sex and recent Census Bureau 
estimates show it to have been at a 
recent date, and (2) a defined set of 
assumptions as to birth rates, death 
rates, and net immigration in each 
year up to 1975. These assumptions 
as to birth and death rates are based 
on an analysis of the record for the 
period 1938 to 1955 of the births per 
1,000 women in each five year age 
group, and of the deaths of men and 
women of each age. 

The Census Bureau has exercised 
judgment as to what assumptions lead 
to projections that can reasonably con- 
stitute part of the basis for a forecast, 
but does not state which of the four 
projections is most likely. 


Few factors in the outlook for continued prosperity loom more important than the growing 


population of the country. It’s a factor that, not too long ago, economists had failed to estimate 


accurately, which partially explains why so many of them have been confounded by many of 


the favorable developments in this present period. How many people will we have 10 years 


from now, 20 years, 50 years? Dr. Burgess doesn’t know; but he cites the Bureau’s pro- 


jections and methods of arriving at them. Whatever the rate of growth is during the next 


several decades, one thing is certain: larger markets for about everything, especially homes. 
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The Census Bureau is not making 
a firm forecast of the future popula- 
the 
from 


though we recognize 


prophecy 


tion, even 
attractiveness of a 
some modern Delphic oracle as a basis 
for your plans. We are merely stating 
what the population will be on cer- 
tain definitely stated assumptions. We 
admit that ball does not 
enable us to say just which projection 
will prove nearest the actual popula- 
tion in July, 1975, in other 
whether the fertility rates will hold at 
present levels or will decline substan- 


our crystal 


words, 


tially 


While a fact-finding agency like the 


Census Bureau does not make fore- 


casts, it is appropriate to call attention 





which have 
been suggested as responsible for the 
recent noteworthy the birth 
rate and the large net annual gains 
in population. Perhaps these factors 
will weaken within the next 20 years: 


factors 


to some of the 


rise in 


1) Change in the attitude of young 
people towards larger families. 
the relative 
earning power of young workers. 

3) Absence since World War II of 


depressions or severe recessions. 


2) Improvement in 


+) Greater willingness of the par- 
ents of young couples to help support 
their children 

5) Reduction in mortality rates 
and in the extent of disabling sickness, 
with resulting betterment of the family 
financial background, and increase in 


the duration of married life. 


It should be noted that the use we 
have made of actual recent experience 
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as a basis for fertility rates assumes 
that the rates found recently for 
women in their 30s will apply 10 years 
hence to the young women now hav- 
ing a larger number of children while 
in their 20s. Some students of the 
problem doubt this assumption be- 
cause they believe these women may 
be merely giving birth in their youth 
to nearly all of the children they are 
ever going to have. 

As a test of the reasonableness of 
these projections 25 years beyond the 
1950 Census, consider the effect of the 
repetition of the 1950 to 1975 rate of 
increase for the next three-quarter- 
centuries after 1975. The rate of in- 
152,000,000 at July 1, 


crease from 


W hile the annual percentage 
increase in the population should 


not be assumed to continue 


to run indefinitely at present 

high levels, it is hard, on the 
other hand, to see signs of 
economic hardship and shortage 
of food or jobs of the sort that 
would be responsible for a 

sharp drop in the birth rate within 


the next five or ten years. 


1950 to 228,000,000 at July 1, 1975 is 
exactly 50 per cent of the 1950 figure. 
Applying the same percentage increase 
for the next three-quarters would give 
year 2000, 342,000,000; 2025, 513,- 
000,000; 2050, 770,000,000. 

This mathematical computation of 
the population of the United States 
by the middle of the next century, at 
over five times the 1950 population, 
strikes me as ranging beyond the 
bounds of what the physical resources 
of this country would permit, assum- 
ing adherence to our present standard 
of living. I have no recent analysis in 
mind on which to base this specula- 
tion, and must admit that some people 
have rosy dreams of greatly increasing 
our supply of water and food and min- 
eral resources and our ability to draw 
on other countries for items of which 
the domestic supply proves inadequate. 
The Paley Commission pointed out 


1956 


commodities for which the United 
States is already a net importer rather 
than an exporter. It seems more rea- 
sonable to assume that within a rela- 
tively few decades there must be a 
reduction, largely due to increasing 
strain on the economic front, in the 
percentage rate of increase to a rate 
lower than the 50 per cent every 25 
years we are projecting for the period 
1950 to 1975. It seems to me reasona- 
ble to expect a gradual reduction of 
the rates within the next 30 to 40 
years and to allow for the possibility 
that some reduction may come before 
1975. 

While the annual percentage in- 
crease in the population should not be 
assumed to continue to run indefinitely 
at present high levels, it is hard, on 
the other hand, to see signs of eco- 
nomic hardship and shortage of food 
or jobs of the sort that would be re- 
sponsible for a sharp drop in the birth 
rate within the next five or ten years. 

We have supplemented our compu- 
tation of population projections with 
supplementary computations of popu- 
lation of school age, 5-17, college age, 
18-24, and of the labor force. 

The consequences that would follow 
from the population projections de- 
pend in part on changes in other 
factors—e.g., in the case of school 
attendance on the population of school 
ages attending school, and in the case 
of supply of workers, on changes in 
labor force participation rates. 

I recognize that the rapid increase 
in population projected in at least 
three of these four series, will call for 
a good many adjustments — for in- 
stance, perhaps even greater employ- 
ment of women between 35 and 65 
years of age, better planning of local 
transportation, adjustment of hours of 
work to attract some not now in the 
labor force because too young or too 
old for full participation, greater con- 
sideration of labor supply in locating 
new manufacturing or other enter- 
prises, more use of second shift opera- 
tions to stretch utilization of produc- 
tive facilities. But, I find it hard to 
sympathize, for the next 20 years, either 
with those who see a spectre of unem- 
ployment or with those at the other 
extreme who see a serious shortage in 
labor supply or other disastrous ex- 
cesses or shortages. Any such night- 
mare seems to me to depend on an 


(Continued on page 33) 
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HOW SOUND IS OUR ECONOMY? 


N A LONG prosperity, it becomes 
| easier and easier to feel that pros- 
perity is automatic. This pervasive 
optimism has its advantages, especially 
for those who love to promote things. 
But it may be a trap. The last time 
the nation got into this frame of mind, 
we found that when the immediate 
supports of prosperity let go, we had 
nothing in reserve. 1929 was followed 
by the severe downswing of 1930-31; 
and as disillusionment spread we de- 
veloped a chronic variety of the old- 
fashioned acute economic crisis, last- 
ing from late 1931 till World War II. 

We can already see that the general 
level of activity for the second half 
of 1956 will be high. Yet most analysts 
think a downturn is likely; in fact, 
it is quite possible that when the 
“reference peak” for the 1954-56 up- 
swing is set, it will be at a date we 
have already passed. 

This finding is no paradox. In fact, 
a correct forecast at this time of year 
in 1929 (or in 1953) would have been 
the same that now looks probable for 
1956; high but declining operations in 
the latter part of the year. The inten- 
tions to buy houses, business premises, 
and machinery which are our main 
basis for expecting high activity point 


to levels well above the 1955 average, 
but not far from those reached in the 
last quarter of 1955. 


True, some responsible observers 
think they see signs of inflationary 
pressure. There are backlogs of orders 
in the metal-products sector, and the 
industrial price level has been rising 
at a disturbing rate. Prospective wage 
increases (not merely union proposals, 
but indications as to what employers 
find acceptable) look as if they will 
outrun productivity. The stock market, 
while lately it has not been rising ex- 
travagantly, is still in the price range 
that it talked itself into in its wildly 
optimistic phase last year. 


Signs of weakness are widespread. 
While some observers characterized 
the 1954-55 upswing as unusually 
strong, the fact is that it lost momen- 
tum short of full employment. For 
months now, industrial production has 
shown no gains, and unemployment 
while fairly mild) has continued to 
show there was slack in the system. 
Housing starts are a bit below last 
year; auto sales are not only below 
last year as forecast, but below fore- 
cast. While it is not impossible that the 
upswing will pick up again, it seems 


more likely that it will reverse. This is 
particularly probable since the pros- 
perity rests so heavily on markets sub- 
ject to a “band-wagon effect”—inven- 
tories, stocks, and novelties in housing 
and autos, 

When we have another downswing 

whether it starts this year or next), 

is it likely to be serious? Our last two 
downswings (1948-49 and 1953-54) 
have had little momentum; they 
coasted to a stop at levels of output 
less than 10 per cent below full pros- 
perity, and were succeeded fairly 
promptly by upswings. But this expe- 
rience in itself is not conclusive. In 
the 1920's, also the recessions of 1924 
and 1927 were brief and shallow; if 
we merely went by counting, we 
should be asking ourselves whether 
the third downswing might again be 
much more drastic. 

The possibility that a downswing 
might for some distance be self-rein- 
forcing is still real. It looks likely that 
the auto industry will borrow a month 
or two of next year’s market for 1956 
by an earlier model-change. If so, auto 
sales in 1957 will be that much less of 
an economic support. 


It is here in 195? and 1958 (not in 


By DR. ALBERT GAILORD HART 


Most people today seem to share the widespread feeling of optimism in the future—and 


Tue Mortcace BANKER has reflected a great many of these points of view. But there is another school 


of thought, the core of which is that, when we look closer, everything is not all that it appears 


to be. Dr. Hart’s observations might be termed as representative of this school of thought. The 


weaknesses he cites, of course, are recognized by everyone; but for him they are more serious 


than most people seem to believe. Another point he calls attention to is that, if adjustments are ahead, 


they are not likely to be the fast snap-back kind but may take longer to resolve than many of us care 


to contemplate. He’s voicing no doom prophecy—merely setting forth a point of view which some 


competent authorities do hold at this moment. 
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1956) that we must expect the back- 
wash from the loose auto credit of 
1955. When people who want to trade 
in their 1955 cars go to their dealers, 
they are apt to find that their unpaid 
balance is so large compared with the 
value of the 1955 car that their trade 
in will not cover the 1957 down-pay- 
ment. That will cut out a good many 
deals. If there is a general revulsion 
against getting into this kind of trouble 
by long consumer credits, the effect 
will be compounded. Once started, an 
inventory-reduction campaign by busi- 
ness is apt to last at least a year. Busi- 
ness plans for plant and equipment, 
which were speeded up in early 1955 
in response to the upswing, might be 


might change the whole climate of 
business opinion. 

I count a good deal on the improved 
stability characteristics of the economy 
to check a downswing. What with un- 
employment compensation, reduced 
tax withholding, and protection against 
drastic credit deflation, I think we can 
count on a sustained market for per- 
ishable goods and services. If unem- 
ployment in the softgoods field does 
not rise much, this removes one part 
of the reinforcing mechanism by which 
a downswing grows worse. Besides, the 
corporate-tax and banking situations 
make it unlikely that merely financial 
handicaps will hold back business out- 
lays for plant and equipment which 


BAROMETER READING: Once down, is there any 
serious risk that we cannot get up again? In prin- 
ciple, no. But we could imagine a problem if, some- 
time in the next few years, peace really broke out. 
Government expenditure on military hard goods and 
construction is almost as important a market for 
business as private expenditure on producers’ durable 
equipment. If a large part of this market were elimi- 


nated by disarmament, the corresponding tax cuts 


would reinforce the demand for soft goods and 


services more than for civilian hard goods. 


A big 


reorganization of the labor force would be called for. 
Immobility of workers and difficulties in bringing 
jobs to them might produce several years of chronic 
unemployment in the hard-goods centers. The flexi- 
bility of the American economy is probably sufficient 
to handle such an adjustment within three or four 


years, 
it in one or two. 


deferred a little in response to a down- 
swing. A month’s postponement on the 
average of projects scheduled for 1957 
would in itself be enough to pull these 
expenditures 12 per cent below 1956. 
If unemployment rose enough to gen- 
erate higher housing vacancies than 
we are used to, builders would find 
their working capital largely frozen, 
and would have to slow down. 

In this whole field of postponable 
expenditures, we must remember that 
a sudden change of buyers’ temper is 
possible. Having lived for 15 years al- 
most continuously in the hothouse of 
easy selling, easy earning, easy absorp- 
tion of new capacity and easy capital 
gains, our business leaders as well as 
our households may be susceptible to 
sudden chills from merely temperate 
breezes. A break in the stock market 


But it might well be impossible to manage 


seem likely to earn their way if financ- 
able. Further, I agree with the Keynes- 
ians that the present rigidity of wages 
removes any incentive to postpone 
such outlays in hopes of drastically 
lower costs. But on the whole, these 
mechanisms of “built-in flexibility” 
point only to a slower decline and a 
higher floor to any depression than 
we could expect otherwise. I agree 
with the widespread profession con- 
sensus that built-in flexibility does not 
do much to get us up off the floor 
once we are down. 

Once down, is there any serious risk 
that we cannot get up again? In prin- 
ciple, no. But we could imagine a 
problem if sometime in the next few 
years peace really broke out. Govern- 
ment expenditure on military hard 
goods and construction is almost as 
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important a market for business as 
private expenditure on producers’ du- 
rable equipment. If a large part of 
this market were eliminated by dis- 
armament, the corresponding tax cuts 
would reinforce the demand for soft 
goods and services more than for civil- 
ian hard goods. A big reorganization 
of the labor force would be called for. 
Immobility of workers and difficulties 
in bringing jobs to them might pro- 
duce several years of chronic unem- 
ployment in the hard-goods centers, 
somewhat analogous to the residual 
unemployment in Britain during the 
upswing of the mid-1930’s. 

The flexibility of the American 
economy is probably sufficient to han- 
dle such an adjustment within three 
or four years. But it might well be 
impossible to manage it in one or two. 
And if impatience with the speed of 
the process led to over-use of tax cuts 
and monetary measures as stimulants, 
we might find that we were generating 
inflation in face of substantial unem- 
ployment. Whereas at present such 
stimulants need not prove inflationary 
with unemployment exceeding two 
million, it would not be surprising if 
radical disarmament raised the infla- 
tion threshold to some such painful 
level as five or six million of unem- 
ployment for a few years. 


Two other factors might tend to 
stagnation. In the first place, it is 
possible that business men might be 
deeply discouraged by a few years of 
hardship. Selection for business leader- 
ship of late years has favored the 
mentality that believes it can work 
wonders—and feels it has been work- 
ing wonders. The same type of mind 
is capable of developing an acute sense 
of inadequacy when things refuse to 
go well. It is conceivable that a de- 
pression comparable to that expe- 
rienced in 1930 and early 1931 (that 
is, before the catastrophic stage of the 
Great Depression was reached) might 
blind business leaders to investment 
opportunities. In the second place, the 
same mentality in government might 
lead to ineffective countermeasures 
against a depression. There seems to 
be little authentic advance planning 
in process; disbelieving in the possi- 
bility of a serious slump, the politicians 
would improvise when it struck. If 
they hit on as poor a set of improvisa- 
tions as the “First New Deal,” which 
tried in 1933 to organize recovery 
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around measures of output-restriction, 
a general loss of confidence is possi- 
ble. But I must say that this does not 
seem likely. There certainly are indus- 
tries with a restrictionistic attitude; 
but it is hard to believe that either 
business leadership or government 
could go so far wrong again as in 
the 1930's. 

One of the standing worries of eco- 
nomic policy is that we may have to 
choose between excessive unemploy- 
ment and inflation. 

Where I part company with some 
de-flationists is in the use of monetary 
and fiscal policy to combat this sort of 
inflation. The trouble is that if the 
Federal Reserve and Congress punish 
the economy for its inflationary sins, 
the punishment is likely to be delivered 
to the wrong address. If restrictive 
monetary-fiscal policy intensifies un- 
employment, the losers among wage- 
earners will be new entrants to the 
labor market, elderly people near re- 
tirement, and those who have low 
seniority because they have lately 
changed jobs—just those who lack a 


voice in union affairs. The losers in 
the business community may more 
nearly coincide with the group that 
engineer avoidable price increases; but 
the penalty does not take a form that 
induces more price flexibility. On the 
whole, the remedy for inflation-on-the- 
ratchet seems to lie in the fields of 
anti-trust policy and labor policy 
not forgetting farm-price policy. 

If price-wage structures do continu- 
ously misbehave, then we are thrust 
back on the dilemma of accepting in- 
flation or unemployment. I doubt that 
the alternative of running a repressed 
inflation under price-wage control is 
real. I agree that the implied control 
structure is a serious evil in itself. But 
I suspect that those who talk about it 
as a policy for the United States are 
not willing to accept the restrictions 
on their own activities that would 
have to be included to make a politi- 
cally acceptable package. Those who 
do not mind the thought of controls, 
of course, have less aversion to infla- 
tion-risk than the rest of us. But prac- 
tically speaking, the choice is between 


working out more effective anti-mo- 
nopoly restraints or accepting some- 
what too much inflation. To the extent 
that we let the monopoly problem 
drift, we enhance the risks of stabiliza- 
tion policy. 


RISING POPULATION 
(Continued from page 30) 


unreal and unnecessary rigidity in la- 
bor force participation rates or amount 
of investment required per worker or 
in the usual annual improvement in 
production per man-hour worked, or 
in hours of work per week, or in some 
other factor. The difficulties in adjust- 
ment during the next 20 years because 
of population increase, will come to a 
head gradually and satisfactory adjust- 
ments can be made, I think, if the 
situation is faced realistically. 

I suggest that sound policy, in the 
light of these or any other projections, 
calls for a check each year, or perhaps 
each quarter, for indications of a sig- 
nificant worsening of the economic po- 
sition. 
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M ortgage SERVICING Department 


WILLIAM I. De HUSZAR, Editorial Director 





HANDLING PEAK LOADS IN SERVICING 


Every servicing department has peak load periods. For many, getting through 


these periods can be as big a problem as any they contend with. Mr. Horn tells 


here what his Company did to solve the problem. There may be some ideas in 


it for your organization. 


N THE Miami area, real estate 
el become due November | and 
are delinquent if not paid by April 1. 
During this period, considerable time 
is spent securing bills, collecting short- 
ages and making actual payment. This 
would keep your servicing department 
busy enough, but in addition we must 
handle the regular daily servicing, plus 
requests for interest and tax informa- 
tion, as well as the preparation of 
yearly reserve analyses, 

It appeared to us that something 
had to be done about this troublesome 
period. There were two ways to ac- 
complish this: one was to transfer as 
much work as possible to another 
period; the other was to devise meth- 
ods of operating more efficiently. We 
succeeded in doing both. 

We decided that the only logical job 
was to delay the analysis of reserves. 
This was not possible in all cases since 
we had to advise mortgagors of any 
obvious shortages, when reserves were 
checked for payment of taxes. How- 
ever, those accounts with small short- 
ages and refunds were delayed. In 
general, the procedure was accom- 
plished with comparative ease. When 
mortgagors called for refunds, our 
telephone operator handled the calls, 
writing their names and addresses on 
analysis forms. She informed them 
that we would start making analyses 
about April 1. By use of this method, 
servicing department interruptions 
were greatly reduced. We found that 
the mortgagors were content to wait 
if they had some idea as to when their 
accounts would be analyzed. These 
telephone requests were conveyed daily 


to the servicing department. Then 
our own file numbers were inserted 
and the forms were sorted numerically, 
awaiting a lull so that they could be 
processed. We gave ourselves sufficient 
leeway, as we actually were able to 
start analyzing around February 15. 
Most of the requests were taken care 
of prior to April 1. 

Also, we felt that our reserve analy- 
sis had become antiquated. We, there- 
fore, completely revamped our analysis 
procedure. In the past, accessibility of 
records was a major problem. The 
machine operators always seemed to 
need the ledgers for posting or bal- 
ancing, and rightly so. Cashiers were 
constantly using the payment cards. 
We had the same difficulty with the 
tax and insurance departments. To 
rectify this situation, the analysis form 
was routed to the various departments, 
where the applicable information was 
inserted. In order to facilitate this 
operation, the forms were run through 
our Addressograph machine, making 
it possible for them to be sorted in 
the same order as the departmental 
records. 

The following information which is 
contained on our Addressograph plates 
makes the sorting by each department 
very simple: 

1. Mortgagor’s name 

2. Mortgagee’s name 

3. Mortgagee’s loan number 

4. Mortgagor’s mailing address 





By L. K. HORN 


Controller, Lon Worth 
Crow Company, Miami 
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5. Property address 

6. FHA or VA number 

7. Our file number 

Since we did not have legal descrip- 
tions on our plates, the tax depart- 
ment had to use a cross-reference file 
to locate their records. 

The necessary information on our 
routed analysis form was obtained: 

1. From ledger sheet: 

a) Present reserve balance 

b) Total monthly reserves col- 

lected 

c) Total monthly payment 

d) Last payment paid 

e) Amount and date of last M. 

I. P. payment 

2. From tax card: 

a) Amounts of last tax bills paid 

b) Lien information 

3. From insurance policy or expira- 
tion record: 

a) Amount and date of next in- 

surance premium due 

b) It is noted if the next pre- 

mium due is the first year of 
one of the five year plans 

After the form (see Exhibit A) has 
been through this phase of the cycle, 
it is then analyzed as follows: 

1. The annual disbursements are 
divided by the number of ap- 
plicable months, usually 12. 
These figures are then put in 
the proper column, which is 
footed to determine the cor- 
rect reserve collections for the 
ensuing year. 


nN 


The number of accrued months 
is figured to date. This infor- 


mation is then put in another 
column. 

. The figures in 1 and 2 above 
are multiplied. The result is 
put in still another column, 
which is footed to determine 
the amount of reserves which 
should be in the account. 

4. The total amount in 3 above 
is then checked against the 
actual amount of reserves on 
hand and shortage or overage 
computed. 


oe) 


If an overage occurs, we notify the 
mortgagor to deduct it from his next 
payment or payments. If there is a 
shortage, a request for payment is 
sent. If there is neither, the mortgagor 
is so advised. Where necessary, we 
adjust the monthly payment accord- 
ingly. This is where the cashiers come 
into the picture. If the payment is to 
be changed, the form is sent to them. 
The correct reserve collections com- 
puted for the coming year may be 
revised slightly to round out the 
monthly payment. The change is made 
on the payment card and the form is 
returned with any changes noted. 

To facilitate mailing, the envelopes 
used are run through the Addresso- 
graph machine in conjunction with 
the analysis forms. Our Addressograph 
plates are filed numerically by our 
own file number. This makes tabbing 
from other records in the same order 
very simple. 

The completed analysis forms, indi- 
vidually requested, are filed in numeri- 
cal order by our file number in a 
bound book for future reference. The 
balance of our accounts are then ana- 
lyzed in the same manner. 

By improving our reserve analysis 
system and by transferring a portion 
of the analysis to another period, we 
found that our peak period had been 
somewhat alleviated. However, we still 
had another major problem and that 
was proper handling of requests for 
interest and tax information for in- 
come tax returns. After considerable 
thought and study, we made a com- 
plete change which has made the op- 
eration more efficient. 

Prior to this change, each request 
for this information was processed on 
an individual basis. Again we were 
confronted with the problem of con- 
flicting use of ledger sheets. Also, a 
delay in answering these requests fre- 
quently caused considerable duplica- 





EXHIBIT B 


TO ASSIST YOU IN 
PREPARING YOUR 
INCOME TAX RETURN 


DURING 1955 
You paid to our company inter- 
est on this mortgage in the 
amount of: 
$ 

We paid real estate taxes out of 
your reserve account on subject 
property as follows: 

County $ 


City §$ 











tion of work. Often the mortgagor, 
impatient to receive this information, 
would make another request which 
was again processed due to the fact 
that our records did not disclose that 
the information had already been sent. 
Under these circumstances, it was easy 
to make an error. We realized that the 
procedure we were following was cum- 
bersome; but since this information 
was sent only to approximately 25 per 
cent of our mortgagors, it was con- 
sidered adequate. However, last year 
we decided to send it to everyone at 
the same time. We set a deadline of 
January 10, which was explained to 


all our mortgagors who called. 

After the machine operators had 
balanced their records at December 
31, the ledger sheets were available 
for the purpose of extracting the taxes 
and interest paid. This job was started 
on Monday morning, January 2, and 
was finished Thursday night, January 
5. We had worked overtime only two 
nights or a total of eight hours. In- 
come tax information was in the mail 
to 6,700 mortgagors before January 
10. We were able to keep our posting 
up to date because as soon as the 
ledgers for one investor were finished, 
the machine operators would make 
that remittance. 

Everything possible was done in ad- 
vance of January | to make the final 
job easier. We totalled interest on for- 
warded sheets and transferred it to 
the new ones. As the December pay- 
ments were paid, the machine oper- 
ators, time permitting, would carry 
down the interest paid for the year. 
All of our tax forms were prepared 
in advance. The form was 82 inches 
by 3% inches with spaces for (1) total 
interest, (2) county taxes and (3) city 
taxes paid. (See Exhibit B.) They 
were run through the Addressograph 
machine in such a position that a win- 
dow envelope could be used. The in- 
formation on our plate described 
above enabled us to sort first by mort- 




















EXHIBIT A 
Estimated | Amt. Needed/| No. of Mos.| Total Amt. 
Item Date Due Amount Due | Per Month Accrued Needed 
MH. I. P. 
Hazard Insurance 
Taxes - County 
City 
Total 
Liens 
Totals 


Reserve Balance After 


Shortage or Overage 


Monthly Payment 


Monthly Reserves Collected 


Payment 
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gagee and second by mortgagee loan 
number. The forms were then in the 
same order as our ledger sheets, mak- 
ing comparison very easy. We were 
assured that no mortgagor would be 
overlooked. Starting January 2, tapes 
were run on the interest column of 
each ledger sheet which had not been 
previously extended. The interest fig- 
ure from the tape or ledger sheet and 
the taxes from the ledger sheet were 
then copied on the form in ink, as 
typing would have taken too much 
time. 

We sent this information only to the 
present owner. The ones who had sold 
their homes during the 
have to contact us. The date that the 
new owner took over payments is on 


Personnel Changes 


year would 


the top of our ledger sheet, making it 
very easy to segregate the portion of 
interest paid by each. 

This year our troublesome real es- 
tate tax period was made much easier. 
We were confronted with the 
tremendous backlog which always 
occurred during this period. Our mort- 
gagors were happy as we had the in- 
formation to them before the promised 
deadline. 


not 


In your own servicing department 
you may not be confronted with this 
same peak period; but consideration 
of the changes we have made may 
make your over-all operations 
smoother. There is always room for 
improvement in any servicing depart- 
ment. 


in the Servicing 


Department of MBA Are Announced 


W. James Metz has resigned as 
Controller of MBA and Doirec- 
tor of the Servicing and Accounting 
Department to become President of 
Lantz & Company of Denver, as well 
as Treasurer of the Majestic Savings 
Association in the same 


and Loan 


city 

Mr. Metz joined MBA as Assistant 
Director of Servicing and Accounting 
in February, 1952 and became direc- 
later. He was the second 


tor a yeal 


man to serve in 
that capacity. In 
April, 1955 he was 
named Association 
Controller. 

As President of 
Lantz & Com- 
pany, he will have 
complete charge 
of all 


tive 


administra- 





and 
functions 


opel a- 


W. James Metz 


tional 
and as Treasurer of Majestic Savings 
and Loan will be concerned primarily 
with its financial operations, such as 
allocation of funds, borrowing from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank, etc. 
Lantz & Company is a FHA approved 
mortgagee and was previously headed 
by John N. 
devoting all of his time to Majestic. 
The firm’s activities embrace Denver 
and the Rocky Mountain area. 


Lantz, who now will be 


Che major portion of the growth 
of the MBA Servicing and Account- 
ing Department has been under Mr. 
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Metz’ directorship. While the Asso- 
ciation deeply regrets losing him as 
a member of its staff, it wishes him 
well in these newer opportunities. 

As Director of the Servicing and 
Accounting Department, Mr. Metz 


pe 


E. J. DeYoung James G. Wasson 
will be succeeded by the present As- 
sistant Director, Edward J. DeYoung. 

James G. Wasson has joined the 
Association as Assistant Director. He 
was formerly with the Belden Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago. He 





attended Northwestern University ana 
during the war was a Captain in the 
Corps of Engineers. 


New Members in MBA 


CALIFORNIA, Modesto: Coast Mort- 
gage Company, John E. Hirleman, presi- 
dent; Newport Beach: South Coast Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., Dean C. Bradford. 


COLORADO, Denver: The Colorado 
National Bank of Denver, R. P. Cody, vice 
president. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford: The Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Company of Con- 
necticut, Robert W. Scheld, treasurer. 


FLORIDA, Fort Pierce: L. W. Halbe 
Agency, L. W. Halbe; Orlando: Florida 
Mortgage Service, Inc., James H. Snell- 
ings. 


MICHIGAN, Battle Creek: Michigan 
National Bank; Flint: Michigan National 
Bank; Grand Rapids: Michigan National 
Bank; Lansing: Michigan National Bank; 
Marshall: Michigan National Bank; Port 
Huron: Michigan National Bank; Sagi- 
naw: Michigan National Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI, Greenville: Kossman In- 
surance & Mortgage Co., Albert J. Koss- 
man, president. 


MISSOURI, Clayton: St. Louis Mort- 
gage Company, Robert M. Berkley. 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn: The Kings 
County Savings Bank, James B. Crane, 
vice president; New York: Sidney M. Bar- 
ton Company, Lester Giegerich; Kridel, 
Malone & Spear, Richard C. Malone. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh: State 
Mortgage Company, Inc., H. F. B. Watts. 

OHIO, Columbus: Peoples 
Company, Karl W. Kumler. 


PUERTO RICO, Santurce: Able Mort- 
gage Corporation, Hector Ceinos. 


Mortgage 


TEXAS, Houston: Old Colonial Mort- 
gage Corporation, Maurice M. Newlin, 
president. 


Total membership in MBA now stands 
at 2,033 of which 1,674 are regular mem- 
bers, 99 limited members and 260 associate 
members. 








ATTENTION: 





__ INVESTORS 


check FiRST with: 


W. Burton GUY. Co. Inc. 


11 E. Chase St., Baltimore 2, Md 


MUlberry 5-4084 





FOR FHA AND VA MORTGAGES 
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President’s Page 


THE MEASURE OF OUR SUCCESS IN EDUCATION 


HE MBA activity which has held the greatest 

personal interest for me during my long associ- 
ation with our organization as a member, a board 
member and later as president, has been our edu- 
cational program; and I believe I have always 
thought of it as much as an industry matter as 
an Association project. I entered the mortgage 
field at a time when there was nothing at all in 
the way of education which would train men and 
women for our business. The literature on mort- 
gage banking was next to nothing. Most MBA 
members today have had the same experience; 
and, as we think back over the past quarter cen- 
tury, this was a strange circumstance in view of 
the fact that mortgage lending 
has always accounted for a 
substantial part of our credit 
structure. 

But, if our industry was slow 
in getting started in providing 
educational opportunities, we 
have certainly made up for it 
by speed these past 12 years. 
I realize that not every MBA 
member can fully appreciate 
this fact as I have done since our educational 





Lindell Peterson 


program is primarily directed to the younger gen- 
eration which means that relatively few directing 
heads of member firms have seen it in operation. 

It has been my good fortune, however, to see 
it function almost from the beginning but never 
at such close range as this year when I attended, 
and participated in, all that we have done. The 
statistics are impressive. Almost 400 young men 
and women attended the five courses of the School 
of Mortgage Banking at Northwestern and Stan- 
ford Universities. Nearly fifty educators from 
business schools attended the University of Colo- 
rado Conference organized to show these men and 
women the importance of mortgage banking in the 
world and the opportunities awaiting 
The response from these educa- 


modern 
their graduates. 
tors this year—as was true at the initial such 
Conference last year at the University of Michi- 
gan-—indicates that our objective was well accom- 


plished. Incidentally this is one of the really fine 
achievements of the Research and Educational 
Trust Fund. No other group that I know of is 
making this inspired, long-term effort to prepare 
for future personnel requirements. The New York 
University course has become, as many members 
know, a sell-out attraction every year, clearly in- 
dicating that here is an event for those at the 
top management and administrative level that has 
stood the test of time and proven its merit and 
usefulness. The new Senior Executives Conference 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, shows 
promise of becoming an important source of 
economic appraisal. 

What all these observations add up to is about 
this: your industry, represented by your trade 
association, has recorded a magnificent accom- 
plishment in making it possible for coming gen- 
erations to get the proper training and guidance 
in mortgage banking, thus assuring that those who 
come along after us will have the skill and ability 
to direct one of the most important segments of 
our economy. That last fact is worth emphasizing: 
our industry has grown so rapidly that not all of 
us, even now, fully realize how important it is. 
It is comforting to me to know—as it should be 
for every mortgage man—that in education we 
have really done a job to be proud of. Where 
a dozen years ago we had a challenge, we now 
have a reality. If, to some, I may seem unduly 
optimistic about this development, I can say that 
if every member could have seen at first hand, as 
I did in 1956, the caliber of the courses presented, 
the excellent presentations and—more than any- 
thing else—the extremely high quality of the men 
and women who have selected our business for 
their lifetime careers, they would fully share my 


view. 


ofan: Aili. 


PRESIDENT 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
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Correspondents Sell Insurance? 


There is a growing trend for correspondents to sell life, 


accident and health insurance for one of their principals. 


ls it a good idea? 


How do other principals feel about 


it? This life company official raises serious doubts. 


N THE PAST several years a prac- 
l has 

affect correspondent-investor relations 
future. I the trend 
on the part of some correspondents to 
undertake to sell life, and 
sickness, and hospitalization insurance 


tice been growing that could 


in the refer to 


accident 


as a representative of one of its prin- 
cipals. This practice may well jeopard- 
ize the relationship which the corre- 
spondent has built-up over a period 
of years with his other insurance com- 
outlets who do not follow the 
practice of soliciting insurance in this 


pany 


manner. 

Most correspondents have done an 
excellent job of representing more 
than one investor in the procurement 
and have been 


earnest in their endeavor to see that 


of mortgage loans 
each customer gets a fair cross-section 
of the type of loan business that he 
wants. This has been done with little 
or no friction on the part of the sev- 
eral investors and has proven to be a 
profitable arrangement for the corre- 
spondent. 

For a correspondent who represents 
more than one insurance company, the 
life can be an 
entirely different proposition than the 


selling of insurance 


selling of mortgage loans. It seems to 
me that the possibility of conflict of 


Mortgage Loan Department get from 
the Agency Department when it learns 
of the competition? These and other 
important questions arise and should 
be given serious thought by any corre- 
spondent who is contemplating such a 
step. 

The sale of life insurance is best 


accomplished by a skilled underwriter 
who can adequately advise a prospect 
on his entire insurance program. 
There is little place in it for a part- 
time salesman who is trying to make 
a quick sale by pressuring a borrower 
to purchase at the time he is making 
a loan. 

My suggestion to the correspondent 
is to consider the whole situation care- 
fully before undertaking an arrange- 
ment to sell the product that is being 
sold by his other customers. Do not 
jeopardize the investor-correspondent 
relationship by getting into competi- 
tion with a customer unless you wish 
to run the risk of restricting yourself 
to a single outlet for your mortgage 
loan business. 


You Should Be Our Eyes and Ears 


It's been said in these pages before but always worth 


repeating: Life companies want correspondents to be 


their eyes and ears in the community they represent. 


Don't fail to keep them fully informed of conditions. 


E ENTERED the 
loan field as an institutional 
lender shortly after World War II. 
Our entire mortgage loan investment, 
therefore, has been made in a period 
characterized by increasing rates, gov- 


mortgage 





LOANS TO 


ernment guarantees, insured plans, ex- 
tremely low delinquencies and few 
foreclosures. It follows that our over- 
all attitude toward mortgage loans is 
good. 

It has been truthfully said that one 








HOSPITALS * CHURCHES * SCHOOLS 


COMMISSIONS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. C. ZIEGLER ca. 


COMPANY 4? YEARS’ 
WEST BEND, WISCONSIN EXPERIENCE 
Chicago Office: 39 South La Salle Street 
Address All inquiries to Our Home Office at West Bend, Wisconsin 






increased. 
investor to 


interests has been greatly 
What incentive 
purchase loans from a mortgage com- 
pany that is in direct competition with 


has an 





its insurance business, when there are 
others who do not offer this competi- 
> What sort of reaction will the 


















tion: 
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must crawl before he walks, and then 
walk before he runs. This rule might 
well be applied to mortgage lending. 
In a new lending program, conserva- 
tism can be a valuable characteristic. 
As experience is gained, and “aging 
and diversification” have been accom- 
plished to a reasonable degree, a 
broader lending operation can be con- 
sidered. 

It is here that the opportunity lies 
for the correspondent to be extremely 
valuable to the lender and, at the 
same time, to profit himself. The cor- 
respondent is literally the investment 
eyes and ears of the company at the 
local level. He has the opportunity to 
discover and report “what’s going on” 
in his locality. He can report what 
important construction is taking place 
in his community, building 
what, what new industry is moving 
in (or out), what new bridge, high- 
way, or tunnel is being built or con- 
any other important 


who’s 


templated, or 
factor existing or pending in the eco- 
nomic picture. He can offer financing 
to the company on properties not in 
the usual scope of its lending activity. 
Time changes all things — even the 
lending policy of a life insurance com- 
pany. , 

The investment committee is con- 
stantly faced with choices — amidst 
continuously changing conditions and 
opportunities. The total investment 
portfolio, i.e., bonds, stocks, mortgage 
loans and real estate of various types, 
is a constantly shifting sea; and the 
fact that the lender had no room for 
last month’s “specialty” loan does not 
mean that today’s “specialty” will not 
be favorably considered. Even the 
law changes and has its effect on 
lending practices. So, my plea is to 
show your “wares.” Show the excep- 
tional offering, keep the lender in- 
formed. He’s fighting just as hard to 
keep the funds working in the most 
satisfactory manner possible as you 
are to place the loans advantageously. 

Before writing this article, I talked 
with other members of our investment 
staff and to members of our book- 
keeping and auditing departments 
and was more than pleased to find 
that all of the comments concerning 
our correspondents were good. Our 
correspondents have accepted changes 
and requirements as to isolation of 
funds, bookkeeping procedures, etc., 
in a completely cooperative manner 


and are rendering excellent service in 
every respect. Our hat’s off to them 
for a wonderful job. Our boys men- 
that the corre- 
spondents are helping us over and 
above the strict handling of loans. 
When we are in their town, they take 
all the time we seem to want to show 
us various areas, old and new. They 
meet us at the train or plane, talk 
business at dinner and into the night. 
They simply put their time at our 
command. This allows us to accom- 
plish the most in the shortest time, 
and we are grateful. They help us 
with the filing of local taxes on com- 
pany-owned properties. They make 
suggestions and show properties for 
possible purchase for branch office 
buildings or purposes. They 
answer inquiries from our agency peo- 
ple and others not in the investment 
department of the company. They 
forward to our agency people “leads” 
for life insurance whether in connec- 
tion with mortgage loans or not. All 


tioned many ways 


other 





The companion Voices is 
missing a member this month 
with only the Home Office rep- 
resented. It doesn’t mean that 
correspondents have said all 
there is to say—they will be back 
next month. Contributions to 
Voices are always welcome. Do 
you have an idea — affecting 
either correspondent or home 
office — which might well be 
aired here? If so, you are in- 
vited to submit it. You can do 
so on an unsigned basis to pro- 
vide for maximum frankness. 








company visitors receive a warm wel- 
come. It makes “doing business” a 
pleasure. 

But back to the matter of letting us 
know ‘“what’s going on.” The mort- 
gage loan correspondent can render 
great service to the life company by 
advising of economic facts concerning 
his area. It may cause funds to be 
diverted from one area to another, or 
from one class of investment to an- 
other. It might be helpful to our 
agency organization. So, keep us in- 
formed; it may help you. 

Remember, pay-offs continue in- 
cessantly. Growth for the industry 
has been steady, and we confidently 
expect it to continue. The funds must 
be invested. So show today’s loan 
which yesterday would not have been 
favorably considered. Then show the 
next one, too, even if today’s does not 
work out. A rejected mortgage loan 
application might turn into a pur- 
chase and leaseback. Our company 
is vitally interested in the leaseback 
field of investment. In addition to 
properties backed by national credits, 
local properties, backed by leases of 
strong local credits, may qualify for 
purchase. Show the leaseback. In 
this writer’s view, leasebacks rank ex- 
tremely high in the list of eligible 
investments. Let the life company de- 
cide whose lease and what property is 
satisfactory. It does not have to be 
a new deal. Show not only the new 
property, but also the older property 
having a long lease, part of which has 
already expired. Give us the oppor- 
tunity to purchase. 

Show the deal! Remember you’re 
eyes and ears in 


our investment 


your area. 








Protect your mortgage investments with Berks 


Title Insurance policies. Berks’ coverage is known 


and accepted wherever mortgages are bought or sold. 


Barks Jitle Insurance (ompany 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies throughout Pennsylvania...Delaware...Maryland...Virginia 
...West Virginia...District of Columbia...New Jersey 
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Wels SCHOOL OF MORTGAGE BANKING 


1956 Edition, Courses I and II at Stanford University 


Nearly 400 young men and women’ western in June, Courses I and II Willis R. Bryant, George Gummerson, 
ittended the MBA School of Mort- were given at Stanford University in Lindell Peterson, V. R. Steffensen, 
gage Banking in 1956 and, using this August with total registration for the Richard H. Howlett, R. C. Larson, 
former totaling 73 from 12 states and G. C. Pettygrove, R. F. Moretti, Ron- 
Puerto Rico. Fifty-twocompaniesfrom ald L. Campbell, William R. Schroll, 
3S member cities were represented. John J. Lyman, Silas O. Payne, 
dents came, is that much better Registration at Course II totaled 52 George Botta, Linden L. D. Stark, 
quipped to discharge its responsibili- from nine states with 37 companies Edward J. DeYoung, William A. 
Branigin, Herbert E. Dougall, Dale 
M. Thompson, Arnold A. Wilken, 


if a 
fh gt 
a 4 J ~ 


ee % 
: 


. 


record attendance as a measuring 
stick, the industry as represented by 


the companies from which these stu- 


ties and operate more efficiently. Fol- from 28 cities represented. 
lowing Courses I, II and III at North- Stanford faculty members included 


¢ 
. 
. al 


> 


UNUM MIN” | ~ W aa 
- 3 . 7 \ j “Sy 
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we 
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— 





answered Below, the class for Course II. Registrations at MBA’s 


School days at Stanford, and those who 
Schools at Northwestern and Stanford set records. 


the roll calls. Above. the class registered for Course I. 
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James C. Belda and Theodore J. 
Kreps. 
The western section of the MBA 


Educational Committee which coop- 
erated in arranging the two courses at 
Stanford included James P. Alger and 
F. E. Hayward, San Francisco; C. A. 
Bacon and Everett Spelman, Denver; 
George Gummerson, Guy B. Mize, 
and E. H. Sink, Los Angeles; E. A. 
Marshall Jr., Phoenix; Guy A. Per- 
kins, Reno; and Sherman S. Stephens, 
Seattle. 


George Lubke Heads 
MBA School Alumni 


George W. Lubke, Jr., president, 
George W. Lubke, Inc., Daytona 
Beach, Florida, was elected president 
of the School of Mortgage Banking 
Alumni Association. Thomas J. Mel- 
ody, assistant treasurer, The Lomas 
& Nettleton Company, New Haven, 
was named vice president and Nathan 
Jarnigan, assistant vice president, 
T. J. Bettes Company, Oklahoma 
City, elected 
treasurer. 


N. J. MBA Course - 


However slowly the trend 
have developed in the past, the ten- 
dency for the mortgage industry to 
catch up in offering broader educa- 


was secretary and 


may 


tional opportunities for young men 
and women is certainly evident over 
the country at this time. One indica- 
MBA’s School of Mortgage 
Banking at Northwestern and Stan- 
ford Universities. Going to the local 
level, another is the Oklahoma MBA 
educational effort. 

Now comes the New Jersey MBA 
with the announcement of its course 
in home mortgage lending this fall at 
Rutgers University. A limitation is 
being made on students accepted. 
Classes will be held at the Rutgers 
Division in 


tion is 


University Extension 
Newark. 

Robert E. Smith, second vice pres- 
ident, The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, will give the back- 
ground and fundamentals of the 
industry, followed by Andrew Holl 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, on the legal aspects. Paul 
Dutko, vice president, Bankers Mort- 
gage Company, will speak on inspec- 
tion and appraisal procedures, as well 





At the Stanford School, Course I: 


Dean J. Hugh Jackson, Stanford Gradu- 


ate School of Business; Lewis O. Kerwood, MBA Director of Education and 
Research; Willis R. Bryant, Vice President, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; R. C. Larson, Executive Vice President, C. A. Larson Investment 
Co., Beverly Hilis, California; Paul Robinson, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco; George Gummerson, Vice President, and Richard H. Howlett, 
Vice President, Title Insurance and Trust Company, Los Angeles. At Course 


II, MBA President Lindell Peterson; G. C. 


Pettygrove, Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Oakland; Dr. Herbert E. Dougall, Professor of Finance, 
Stanford; Ralph B. Wright, President, Union Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City; Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, Professor of Business Economics, Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford; and Mr. Kerwood. 


. 





as handle the classes on FHA and 
VA loans and credit and security 
analysis. Jeffry Ellis, controller, The 
Bloomfield Savings Bank, will cover 
hazard insurance and servicing and 


Norman McGrory, 
vice president, Howard Savings In- 


administration. 


stitution of Newark, is chairman of 
the committee which planned and set 
up this new project. 
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COLORADO CONPARANCE 


For the second year, MBA sponsors a meeting of educators to give them a more thor- 


ough impression of what constitutes mortgage banking, how the industry functions 


and its importance in the economy of the nation. 


MBA’s unique adventure in educa- 
tion with the objective of making the 
functions and operations of the mod- 
better known 


ern mortgage industry 


to an important group which will 
help guide its destiny in coming years 
took another step this summer with 
the Conference on Mortgage Banking 
it the School of 
of Colorado at 


effort 


Business, University 


Soulder Chis is the 
inaugurated last year at the 


Michigan 


auspices of the Research and Educa- 


Lniversity of under the 


tional Trust Fund to offer a short 


concentrated course of study for edu- 


cators in colleges and universities. 
Principal aim was to explain and in- 
terpret our industry to these educa- 
tors so that they in turn will be better 
qualified to explain it to their stu- 
dents. Of additional importance, we 
are seeking to have their schools offer 
a more diversified curriculum in mort- 
Ultimate 


pave the way for more young people 


gage banking goal is to 
to select mortgage banking as a career. 


Che 


are men with long and successful ex- 


“teachers” at the Conference 
“students” are the 
Chis year, MBA 
President Lindell Peterson, Vice Presi- 
dent John F. Austin Jr., Aksel Nielsen, 
Everett Spelman and C. A. Bacon of 
Denver: B. B. Bass, Oklahoma City: 
William A. Clarke, Philadelphia; 
Miles L. Colean and Carey Winston, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter C. Nelson, 
Minneapolis; Robert H. Pease, Chi- 
cago; Henry H. Edmiston, Byron C. 
Shutz and Shutz, Kansas 
City comprised the faculty under the 
general direction of MBA Director of 
Lewis O. 


educators at- 


perience in it; the 


educators themselves. 


Byron T 


Education and Research 


Kerwood. 


tended: and the extent of the achieve- 


Forty-two 


ment which this effort represents can 
best be seen from the wide range of 
schools represented. Those attending 
included: 


Dean Leonard H. Axe, 


Business, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence 


Dean Herbert W. Bohlman, College 


School of 


of Business Administration, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines. 

Dr. John W \ssistant 
Dean, School of Business and Public 
Univer- 


Bowver. ji = 
Administration, Washington 


sity, St. Louis. 


Robert E. Bray, School of Business 
and Public Administration, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Hubert R. Business 
Manager, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dean E. J. Brown, College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Uni- 


Breuninger, 


versity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Dean Horace B. Brown, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

Dean Clifford, College 
of Business and Public Administration, 
North Dakota, Grand 


Thomas J. 


University of 
Forks. 

Dr. Helen Cole, Chairman, Depart- 
Business Administration and 
Economics, Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Dr. Francis J. Corrigan, School of 
and Finance, St. 
University, St. Louis. 

Professor O. J. Curry, School of 
Business Administration, North Texas 
State College, Denton. 

Dean T. H. Cutler, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 


ment of 


Commerce Louis 


Denver, Denver. 


Professor Irving Davis, Department 
of Economics, Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Fort Collins. 
Colorado. 

Dean Delbert J. Duncan, School of 
Business, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Dr. Donald Emblem, 
Administration, 
Business Administration, 
State University, Missoula. 
Laurence Fleck, School of 
Business Administration, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

Dr. C. M. Hicks, College of Business 


Professor of 
School of 
Montana 


Business 


Dean 


Administration, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 
Dr. Grady Gammage, President, 


Arizona State College, Tempe. 

Dean George Heather, Division of 
Business Administration, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 

Francis D. Jabara, Wichita Univer- 
sity, Wichita. 

Dr. J. P. Jones, Professor of Insur- 
ance and Finance, School of Business, 
University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. 

Professor Paul M. Jones, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. 

Dr. S. T. Keim, Jr., Department of 
Business Administration, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan. 

(Continued on page 46) 





Even at a serious effort, which was what the Colorado Conference was, there was time 
for a moment of relaxation. The educators who attended were taken up into the mountains 
for a chuck wagon dinner, replete with barbecues and Western music. 
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Chicage 


October 5-17 


1936 








Convention 


Largest Convention Awaits Those 
Coming to Chicago October 8 to Il 


MBA Convention time is now only 
a month away, our 43rd annual get- 
together, the one and only time dur- 
ing the year when everyone engaged 
and invest- 


im mortgage originating 


nationwide 


ing can convene on a 
basis to discuss their mutual problems. 

More than 1,600 men and 300 
ladies have registered so far, prob- 
ably indicating the largest annual 


meeting in MBA history. Since it is 


in Chicago, practically all of those 


attending will be housed in three 
hotels—Chicago and New York re- 
main the two cities in the country 


where such a concentration of dele- 


gates can be secured. 


Most will be housed in the Conrad 
Hilton, hotel, 
practically all convention events will 
take place. The other hotels are the 
Sheraton-Blackstone and Congress. As 


headquarters where 


of now, all reservations have been 
taken except for a few suites at the 
Congress. Don’t give up, however. [f 
you have failed to make reservations, 
Shortly, members will 


booklet show- 


let us know. 
receive the customary 
registrations as of 


not 


ing all advance 


September 17—so if you have 
registered you will have to do so by 
that date to insure the appearance of 


your name on this advance list. 


All Principal Subjects Concerning 
Industry Are on Convention Agenda 


The program for MBA’s 43rd Con- 
vention in Chicago is a well-balanced 
offering including all of the subjects 
which are of principal concern to the 
industry at the present 
Possibly the two foremost top- 


mortgage 
time. 
ics will be the extremely tight money 
market and the possibilities of busi- 
ness to be done under the new hous- 
Regarding the 
matter of a 
mortgage market but 
a tight market for all credit. 


ing legislation. for- 


mer, it is no longer a 
tight money 
rather 

Che program, while embracing four 
full days, calls for only four general 
sessions. Each should conclude around 
12:30 P.M. 1:00, 
with the afternoons devoted to com- 
Associa- 


and no later than 


mittee meetings and other 
tion affairs. 
Briefly, the program runs about as 
follows: 
SATURDAY 
Advisory Council 


governors 


Past Presidents 
breakfast 


luncheon and final 1956 board meet- 


and board of 


ing 
SUNDAY 
Initial registration beginning at 
> P.M. 


MONDAY 
President Lindell 


Call to order by 
Peterson. 


Welcome to Chicago by Mayor 
Richard A. Daley. 

Greetings from the Chicago Mort- 
gage Bankers Association by John 
R. Womer, Association president, and 
vice president of Great Lakes Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

Address by President Peterson. 

Address by Hon. William G. Strat- 
ton, Governor of Illinois. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking on 
“Developments in the Monetary Sit- 
uation.” 

Committee Monday 
afternoon, beginning at 2 P.M., are 
the FHA, Clinic, Financing Minority 
Housing, Young Men’s Activities, 
Conventional Loan, Finance, Mem- 
bership Qualifications, Research, Re- 
development, Conservation and Re- 
habilitation and GI. 


meetings on 


Convention Speakers 





Dr. A. A. Smith 


Gov. W. G. Stratton 
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At 4+ P.M. that afternoon the 
Young Men’s Activities Committee is 
sponsoring a round table discussion 
of current mortgage problems, and 
all attending the Convention are in- 
vited to participate. 


TUESDAY 
The second Convention 
will feature two principal addresses 
and, for the first time, a graduation 
exercise—the first such ceremony em- 
bracing the mortgage industry ever 
The addresses are: 


session 


presented. 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Dallas, 
speaking on “Developments on the 
Business Scene.” 

Esmond B. Gardner, vice president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
speaking on “The Possible Market 
for Mortgages in the Pension Funds.” 

Graduation exercise for first class, 
School of Mortgage Banking, North- 
western University, President Lindell 
Peterson presiding. 

Address to the graduates by Dr. 
Preston A. Bradley, Pastor, The 
Peoples Church of Chicago. 

Address by Dr. Richard Donham, 
Northwestern. 

Presentation of diplomas by Presi- 
dent Peterson and Dr. Homer V. 
Cherrington, Northwestern. 

Luncheon and meeting of the MBA 
Farm Loan Committee. Addresses 
by Dr. D. Gale Johnson, Professor of 
Economics, University of Chicago, 
and H. H. Skaggs, Manager of the 
Farm Ranch Loan Division, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


and 


Committee meetings scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon, 2 P.M., are the 
Mortgage Servicing (12 noon lunch- 
eon), Pension Fund, Legislative, Ed- 
ucational, Insurance, Membership 
and Public Relations. 


WEDNESDAY 

The third session of the program 
will be devoted to a summary of the 
outlook in the investment field and 
our usual appraisal of the govern- 
ment side of the mortgage industry. 

Those who will speak Wednesday 
are 

Sherwin C. Badger, financial vice 
president, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, speak- 


ing on “The Investment Outlook.” 














To Speak on Monetary Policy and Housing Laws Annual MBA Meeting 


§.5 


W. R. Burgess Albert M. Cole 





Albert M. Coie, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C., speaking on “The 
Prospects for Housing and the Possi- 
bilities Under the New Housing Leg- 
islation.” 

Norman P. Mason, Commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., speaking on “The 
Work of FHA.” 

Thomas J. Sweeney, Director, Loan 
Guaranty Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., speaking 
on “The Work Ahead for VA.” 

Wednesday afternoon is free ex- 
cept for the ladies attending the 
Convention. The principal event ar- 
ranged for them especially, the lunch- 
eon and fashion show presented by 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., will be in 
the Boulevard Room of the Conrad 
Hilton. Each lady registering for the 
Convention received a ticket for this 
affair. That evening the principal 
social event of the Convention, the 
annual reopening of Club MBA, is 
scheduled for the Grand Ballroom of 
the Conrad Hilton. Seating capacity 
is limited to 1,400 which, unfortu- 
nately, is far short of all those regis- 
tering for the Convention. Tickets 
are $10 each and are being sold in 
No tables are reserved. The 
show is Clint 
Noble who has produced many such 


advance. 


being arranged by 





T. J. Sweeney 


Norman P. Mason 


offerings for MBA in the past. It is 
a full hour offering and is sure to 
please. 
THURSDAY 

The last session of the Convention 
will feature principal officials from 
fields of activity allied to 
mortgage lending, as well as our an- 
nual election. 


closely 


The events are: 
Business meeting, election of offi- 

cers and presentation of awards. 
The four addresses 

the final session are 


scheduled for 


George S. Goodyear, first vice pres- 
ident, National Association of Home 
Builders; president, Goodyear Mort- 
gage Corporation, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Clarence M. Turley, president, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards; president, Clarence M. Tur- 
ley, Inc., St. Louis. 

Crawford H. Stocker, Jr., presi- 
dent, National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks; president, Lynn 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

James C. Downs, Jr., president, 
Real Estate Research Corp., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Board of 


hold their 


That afternoon the new 
Governors for 1957 
initial meeting. 


will 


To Speak on Loans, Pension Funds and Realty 





E. B. Gardner 


Lindell Peterson 





S. C. Badger 


James C. Downs 


Set for Final Day 


One of the events on the conclud- 
ing session of the Convention will be 
the annual election of officers, with 
John F. Austin, Jr., president T. J. 
Bettes Company, Houston, slated for 
election as president for the 1956-57 
term to succeed Lindell Peterson. 
John C. Hall, president, Cobbs Allen 
& Hall Mortgage Company, Inc., 
Birmingham, is slated for election as 
vice president. 


Others in the slate to be presented 
by the nominating committee include: 

For positions on the board of gov- 
ernors, term ending 1960: Nathan T. 
Bascom, Worcester, Mass.; A. H. 
Cadwallader, Jr., San Antonio; Lon 
Worth Crow, Jr., Miami; Donald E. 
Nettleton, New Haven, Conn.; F. M. 
Petree, Oklahoma City; and Carton 
S. Stallard, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 





John C. Hall 


John F. Austin, Jr. 


For regional vice presidents: Carey 
Winston, Washington, D. C., Region 
2: Arthur F. Bassett, Detroit, Region 
4; R. G. Holladay, Memphis, Region 
6; W. C. Rainford, Granite City, IIli- 
nois, Region 8; Homer C. Bastian, 
Wichita, Region 9; J. W. Jones, Dal- 
las, Region 10; and R. C. Larson, 
Beverly Hills, California, Region 12. 


For associate governors at large: 
Martin R. West, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., Region 2; Eugene Knight, 
Tampa, Region 3; Stanley M. Earp, 
Detroit, Region 4; Robert W. War- 
ren, Jackson, Mississippi, Region 6; 
Dale M. Thompson, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Region 8; Alvin E. Soniat, 
Fort Worth, Region 10; and Ewart 
H. Goodwin, San Diego, Region 12. 

For membership on the Trust Com- 


mittee: Mrs. Ruth Bettes, Houston, 
and Guy T. O. Hollyday, Baltimore. 
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Con- 


>> SHOWS IN CHICAGO: 


vention week in Chicago will be a 
demanding period on delegates’ time, 
but if they can get away from events 
at the Conrad Hilton and Sheraton- 
Blackstone, 


will be playing in the city 


a number of good shows 


“No Time for Sergeants,” Erlanger, 
with James Holden, King Calder and 
Louis Beachnet 

“Witness for the Prosecution,” Sel- 
wyn, Francis L. Sullivan, Pa- 
tricia Jessel, Gene Lyons and Ernest 


Clark 


“The Boy Friend,” Blackstone, with 
Jo Ann Bayless and John Hewet 


with 


“Androcles and the Lion,” Stude- 
baker, with Ernest Truex and Sn 
Cedric Hardwicke 


Chicago Symphony orchestra, sec- 
ond week, Orchestra hall. 
Opera of Chicago, Civic 


Opening night is Oc- 


Lyric 
Opera house 
tober 10 with Puccini’s “The Girl of 
the Golden West.” 


>> FIRST GRADUATION: Reali- 
zation of a long-cherished dream will 
take place at the annual Convention 
with the graduation of the first class 
of the School of Mortgage Banking. 


Sixty-four men and one woman 
will receive their diplomas. The cere- 
mony is going to be an impressive 
one, replete with all the academic 
customary in colleges and 
universities. Nationally-known Dr. 
A. Bradley make the 


principal talk. 


MBA's Exhibit the 
Largest Ever Held 


MBA’s annual Exhibit of Building, 
Industry will be held 
concurrently with the Convention this 


ceremony 


Preston will 


and Services 


It will be the 17th annual edi- 
Participating will 


veal 
tion of the show 
be leading manufacturers and organi- 
zations offering products and services 
with a direct appeal for the mortgage 
industry. This vear’s exhibit will be 
the largest so far with the mezzanine 
space entirely occupied by the dis- 
plays. Companies manufacturing ap- 
homes 
repre- 


sented. This year the air-conditioning 


pliances and equipment for 


will, as in the past, be weil 


industry will be an important part of 





COLORADO CONFERENCE 
Continued from page 42) 

Dr. Henry I. Kester, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Finance, School of Business, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Dean Orin M. Lofthus, St. 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Dean John W. Lucas, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Omaha, Omaha. 

Dean M. R. Merrill, Business and 
Social Sciences, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan. 

Dean M. C. Mundell, College of 
Commerce and Industry, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Olaf 


the show. And, as always, the leading 
business machine manufacturers will 
be there showing their latest products 
and most recent developments in serv- 
icing methods and procedures. The 
exhibit is a valuable opportunity for 
members to look into what’s new in 
servicing. This year the prefabricated 
homes industry will be represented 
with numerous displays. 

Among this year’s exhibitors will 
be General Electric Company, major 
appliance division; The National 
Cash Register Company; W. G. Best 
Homes Company; Recordak Corpora- 
tion: York Tabulating Service: Inter- 
national Machines Corp.; 
Burroughs Corporation; United States 
Stee! Corporation; Financial Publish- 
ing Company; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; Southern Statistical Company; 
Portland Cement Association; West- 
Underwriters Association; Hart- 


Business 


ern 
ford Fire Insurance Company; Huber 
Homes, Inc.; Scholz Homes, Inc.; 


York Corporation, commercial divi- 
sion; Don Herold Company; Thyer 
Manufacturing Corp. and Carrier 
Corporation. 
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Above, some who were there. 


Myers, 
ment of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa. 

Louis J. Rubb, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, East River Savings Bank, New 


Professor Russell Depart- 


York (representing New York Uni- 
versity 
Gordon B. Sanders, Lecturer in 


Economics, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Dean Willis J. Wheat, School of 
Business, Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma City. 

Dean Vernon G. Sorrell, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Dr. Joseph Soshnik, College of 
Commerce, The Creighton University, 
Omaha. 

Dr. Ellis M. Sowell, Professor of 
Finance, The School of Business, Texas 
Christian University, Forth Worth. 

Dean R. C. Stevenson, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello. 

Professor Ben Sutton, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Dean Raymond D. Thomas, School 
of Business, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Dean Dilworth Walker, College of 
Business, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

Professor W. J. Wilde, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

Dean Sidney G. Winter, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City. 

Dr. Forrest A. Young, Chairman, 
Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








n 
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Column sponsored by the Association’: 

Young Men’s Activities Committee 

Byron Christopher Shutz, Kansas City, 
Chairman, 

Cary Whitehead, Memphis, 


Vice Chairman 


HE YOUNGER men attending 
the 1956 MBA Convention in 
Chicago are going to have the oppor- 
tunity to sit in on a Young Men’s 
Round Table program scheduled for 
the first day at 4:00 in the afternoon. 
This Round Table discussion, spon- 
sored and conducted by MBA’s Young 
Men’s Activities Committee, is open 
to any younger man attending the 
Convention who is looking for a 
chance to talk with other younger men 
about those problems and opportuni- 
ties which are especially important to 
him as a younger man in our industry. 
The Young Men’s Activities Com- 
mittee, which sponsored the most re- 
cent Young Men’s Round Table at 
the Southern Mortgage Conference in 
April, insists that there be no prepared 
speeches at their Round Table dis- 
cussions. Specific subjects or problems 
are introduced by a younger man who 
acts as moderator, and then the dis- 
cussion is thrown open for participa- 
tion by any younger man in the room 
who can contribute to the subject from 
his own personal experience with the 
problem. As a result of this formula, 
the Young Men’s Round Table discus- 
sions are a “let your hair down” type 
of program of tremendous interest to 
any younger man engaged in mort- 
gage lending. Private dining room No. 
2 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel has been 
reserved for 4:00 p.m. Monday, Oc- 
tober 8th; and those younger men who 
are planning to attend are urged to 
be there early, as the room will accom- 
modate only a limited group. 

It is also suggested by the Young 
Men’s Activities Committee that 
younger men attending the convention 
write the Committee’s chairman, 
Byron Christopher Shutz, 300 Bryant 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, if 
there is a particular subject or prob- 
lem of general interest to other young 
mortgage bankers which they would 
like to discuss at the Round Table. 
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MURTGAGE INVESTORS 


value in a Loan Correspondent 
excellency in the servicing of loans purchased almost 
as much as excellency in the quality of loans originated 


by the correspondent and sold to the Investor. 


In the Garden State—New Jersey—we offer our Investors 


both excellent loans and excellent servicing. 


In the National Delinquency Survey of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America as of June 30, 1956, 
covering residential loans of 1 to 4 family units for 
our Region, here is how our Company's performance 


compares with the field: 


Number of Installments Past Due 


Total Total - 
Type of Number Number One Month Two Months Three Months 
Loans for all J.M.Co. Total% Our% Total% Our% Total % Our % 
G.I. 201.371 3.3085 246 109 3S O06 U2? 6 
F.H.A. 119,024 3,321 2.28 RY 34 .03 ls oO 


Conventional 132,909 401 1.10 75 .24 .00 12 .00 


Total Delinquency Percentage — 
eer 
Jersey Mortgage Co.......... 1.07% 
MORAL: (1) Buy New Jersey Mortgage Loans 


(2) Buy them from Jersey Mortgage Company 


Jersey MORTGAGE Company 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MORTGAGE LOANS IN NEW JERSEY 
280 North Broad Street 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Elizabeth 4-8000 


Rosert E. GOLpDsByY CARTON S. STALLARD 
President Executive Vice President 
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Edward P. Bennett, Jr. has been 
promoted to superintendent of mort- 
gage with Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field. He joined the company in 1946 
in Dallas 1953 
assistant superintendent. Mr. Bennett 
succeeds Arthur I. MacDonald who 
has been named a second vice presi- 


loans 


and since has been 


dent of the company. 


Daniel W. Middleton, Jr. has joined 
Kirbo, Mills & McAlpin, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Florida, as vice president and 


assistant treasurer, 


Northwestern Mortgage Co. of Min- 
neapolis announces the 
Von E. Luscher as president. He suc- 
ceeds 3 Joseph Fehr who retires on 


September |. The board also promoted 


election of 


L. E. Gilbert to executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Arthur J. 
Burke to vice president and secretary. 


Camden Trust Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, announced the election 
of Emil R. Kroitzsch as assistant vice 
president, mortgage department. Mr. 
Kroitzsch for the twenty-five 
years has been with the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank in New York. Paul R. Mills 


is vice president in charge of Camden 


past 


rrust’s mortgage department. 


litle Guarantee Company, Balti- 
more, announced the election of Ed- 
ward L. Bowen as assistant treasurer, 
Thomas J. Caracuzzo as assistant sec- 


retary, Philip J. Joerdens as assistant 
and Robert L. Purdum as 
title officer. 


secretary 


Mr. Bowen became associated with 
the Company in 1941 as servicing 
manager of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Mr. Caracuzzo has been asso- 
ciated with the Company since 1945 
and has served in the Title Depart- 
and senior title ex- 


ment as junior 


aminer. 


Mr. Joerdens joined the Company 
in 1946 and has served in the Title 
Department as junior and senior title 
examiner. Mr. Purdum became asso- 
ciated with the Company in 1945 and 
has served as title examiner, assistant 
manager and office manager of the 
National Title Department. 





California MBA President 
(right) presents a certificate of service to 
immediate Past President Urban K. Wilde 
at the Association’s July meeting of officers 
and directors at Del Monte Lodge on the 


Monterey Peninsula. 


Willis Bryant 





SEEKING QUALITY LOANS? 


Get Current Facts on Borrowers 


through MORTGAGE LOAN REPORTS 


by Retail Credit Company ond 
Retailers Commercial Agency 


Home Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 


Affiliated investigative agencies, providing dependable information 
on ANYONE ANYWHERE in North America. 


57 years’ experience reporting on individuals 
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FHA has set up a special advisory 
committee to counsel with the agency 
in the disposal of acquired housing. 
The initial group which met with 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason in- 
cluded Howard S. Bissell, Howard S. 
Bissell, Inc., Cleveland; Louis H. 
Boyar, Aetna Construction Co., Los 
Angeles; J. Robert Holcomb, Jack 
Collier East Co., Inc., Little Rock: 
Josiah P. LeMaster, Stockton, What- 
ley, Davin & Co., Jacksonville; Don- 
ald S. McGregor, T. J. Bettes Co., 
Houston; Joseph M. Miller, Miller 
Mortgage Co., Inc., New Orleans: 
Leslie M. Steele, Underwood Mort- 
gage & Title Co., Irvington, N. J., 
and Samuel E. Neel, MBA general 
counsel. 

Each of the committee members, 
selected from mortgage banking and 
home building ranks, examined a spe- 
cific FHA-held project prior to at- 
tending the meeting. 

Stuart B. Micklethwaite has been 
named assistant investment manager 
of The Maccabees Life Insurance So- 
ciety, Detroit, and continues as man- 
ager of the mortgage department, 
Earl K. Akey, investment manager, 
announced. 





@bituaries 











Reade M. Ireland of Oregon City, 
Oregon, died July 12 in Portland. He 
was formerly a vice president of MBA 
and had retired from active business 
two years ago. Prior to that, he had 
concentrated his activities in the man- 
agement of farm properties for Scot- 
tish interests. 


E. H. Lougee of Council Bluffs, Ia. 
died at his home. He was formerly 
a member of the Association’s board 
of governors and one of the earliest 
members of the organization. Up un- 
til recent years he had attended an- 
nual functions of the Mortgage 
Bankers Legion. 


PERSONNEL 


this column, 





the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
1ll West Washington Street, Chicago 2. [llinois. 











FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY AND 
CHALLENGE 
Newly formed appreved FHA and VA 
mortgagee on Florida’s west coast seeks 
fully qualified executive officer to supervise 
and operate. Write Box 394. 





QUESTION: } In 1956, is there a sound reason not 


to secure the investment protection 
of title insurance? Why not demand this 


why security, since obtaining insured titles 


is as simple as asking for them. 


insure 


The lender gets title insurance 
EVEL y tit / e? merely by requiring it of the mortgagor. 
Every day, more and more 


prudent lenders are insisting on 


es |S Utes only. 


The benefits are obvious: protection 
against loss from unknown title errors; 


guaranteed marketability of title; a 


ANSWER: more secure mortgage portfolio. 


2 Thorough, personal service is as 


@) h a i] 0 [ ( close as your Minnesota Title 


man. Representatives are 


on hand to serve you in twenty states. 





Jitte [nsurance Company 
OF MINNESOTA 


125 SOUTH FIFTH STREET * TELEPHONE FEderal 8-8733 * MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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ARKANSAS FLORIDA GEORGIA KANSAS KENTUCKY LOUISIANA MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI MISSOURI MONTANA NEBRASKA NORTH DAKOTA OHIO SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE UTAH WEST VIRGINIA WISCONSIN WYOMING 





+ {TS 
VvTTLE INS 
safeguards your mortgages 
against loss or attack... 


You, as a banker, know the 
importance of a vault with an 
assault-proof door equipped with 
time lock. It’s the perfect repository 

for valuable documents. 
Like a vault, Title Insurance protects 
your mortgage loans against profit-steal- 
ing claims and losses due to defects.in 
title to the security property. 

...And, what’s more, you'll find that the 
experience and financial resources of 
Kansas City Title Insurance Company 
offer the right combination for 
speedier transfer of your mort- 
gages at the right time. 


Aansas City fille long ony 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves Exceed $4,000,000.00 | BRANCH OFFICES: 


Title Building, 10th & Walnut Streets Baltimore, Maryland—210 North Calvert Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas —214 Louvisi Street 


Kansas City 6, Mo. Nashville, Tennessee—S.W. Cor. 3rd & Union St. 
. Memphis, Tennessee—1141 Sterick Building 











